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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, June 1 , 1915. 

v Sm: With the increase of population, the lengthening of the school j 

life' of .children, and the consolidation of small into large schools, r 

often with many hundreds of children Jn one building, tho care of 
the health of children while in school becomes correspondingly more 
important. Since the health of school children depends to a large 
extent on the location, heating, lighting, vent ilation, and other san- 
itary arrangements of schoolhouses, the laws of States and the regu- 
lations of boards of education relating thereto are of great interest* 
and importance to all. I. therefore recommend that the accompany- 
ing manuscript on schoolhouse sanitation, the result of a study by 
Mr. William A. book, of the University of Colorado, into laws and 
regulations governing the hygiene and sanitation of schoolhouses, be - 
published as a bulletin of tho Bureau of Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

Commissioner . i 

The Secretary of the Interior. 





SCHOOLHOUSE SANITATION. . • 

A STUDY OF THE LAWS AHD REGULATORS GOVERJURG TH| HYGIENE ARP SAHITATIOR 

OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 


i I. INTRODUCTION. 

This bulletin reviews the standards that are sot to-day in the dif- 
ferent States concerning the physical environment to which the child 
is ui trusted by compulsory attendance upon public schools. The 
school endeavors to instruct the child how to avoid ills of various 
I sorts; the State, tlirough inspection, is barring from the school those 
j persons who may be a source of danger to others — these are facts 
that need not at present concern us, though they afford scopo for 
1 a volume. This bulletin is confined to the hygienic provisions regard- 
ing tho school site and the school plant. 

There are difficulties in the way of a satisfactory treatment of this 
subject; some of them should bo noted at the outset. The school 
^ codes of many States omit some of tho laws bearing on school sanita- 
tion. These omissions can only bo discovered by a careful scrutiny 
of the statutes* At the same time it is impossible to tell what shall 
be to-monw. Various executive authorities, clothed with different 
degrees of power relative to control of school environment, are com- 
petent to act at any moment. State departments of education, State 
and local boards of health, firo marshals, factory inspectors, district 
police, etc., are some of the agencies.charged with authority to make 
i and enforce regulations carrying all the weight of statutory law. The 

courts, on the other hand, are competent to review these laws and 
rulings, and have already in soveral of the States handed down- im- 
portant decisions bearing upon school hygiene. 

Increased facilities for communication and the similarity in ideals 
of the people of the different States have occasioned 1 gig&ntio strides 
in the last few years in the legal and administrative cohtrol of school 
hygiene. Probably nineteenths pf the existing regulation of this sort 
j has pome within the last decade. The movement continues largely 
by a process of imitation and adaptation. Each State profits by 
the experience of 47 others. A law passed in one extreme of the 
country to-day is copied next month or next year by a State two or 
three thousand miles distant. 

As a consequence of the way laws accumulate and administrative 
authority is exercised, there will be noted some contradictions and 
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many duplications in law, much of vagueness in administrative 
regulations, and, some conflict in administrative authority. . The 
laat is byfiir the most serious difficulty. It is due for the most part 
either toiflbctancd on the part of legislatures to delegate power and 
! provide penalties, or to the fact that tho administrative officer- is , 

dependent for his reelection upon a more or leas temporary popularity. 

Illustrations will 'make this plainer. Tho superintendent of 
| public instruction 1 in ope State writes: ‘‘Whilo tho law requires 

! that the plans (of all school buildings) bo approved, the rPethftds of 

enforcing such approval are father'meager.” Reference to, flic S.tijto 
I law reveals that tlioro is no penalty whatever for violations. -The ; 

State superintendent of Utah complains that tho law establishing., 
a State schoolhouse 'commission for the approval of building jilans^., 
in that State is not effective because no appropriation has been made 
to meet the expenses of the inspection necessary to satisfy the com- 
mission that the plans and specifications are executed- as approved .* 

By authorization of law the department of public instruction in a <; 
certain State has established requirements for. ventilating mral 
schools that expect a bonus from the State. Additional rccommcnda-. 
tion and discussion of ways and means are embodied in ft circular 
issued to school officials. ’ With a view to discovering how much 
I was recommendation and how much requirement, a blank entitled 

“County Superintendent’s Inspection Report 1 ’ was secured, and 
upon it were noted such replies to the various queries as a leading 
| official of the State Department felt would constitute"^ minimum 

for the granting of the bonus. The circular of tho State Department 
says that “the chinjney built for tho outlet must ho at least 16 by 16 
| ' or 12 by 24 inside measurement”; yet a favorable report is made 

on applications giving 12 by 12 as the inside measurement. Tho 
fresh-air intake “should he at least 14 inches in diameter,” hut in 
I practice 12 inches is accepted, with a foul-air outlet of equal size, 

though tho State circular reads: “Tho foul-air outlet must bo larger 
than the fresh-air intake.” Complaint was made unofficially by a 
member of this department that county superintendents are too 
dependent upon local good will to be ideal inspectors. They art) 
disposed, in some instances, to get as much money as possible for 
their schools regardless of conditions. 

It is neither possible nor desirable in the following pages to intro- 
duce the multiform difficulties and uncertainties that tho subject 
offere. It will be necessary to be liberal in recognizing recommen- 
dations as requirements. The State requirements are presented in 
the language of the original 'as nearly as tereeness and exactness 
'.permit; requirements set up Hy smaller administrative units have | 

t ' ~ 1 For caw.nkBO.th.Unn '‘Stifc superintendent'' will hereafter b« used in referring to the chle! educa- 

^ <\ ttonsl officer of «ny State not havtof a commissioner. 

h , » Ninth Rep. Sopt, Pub. Xnstr., Utah (adnata sheets), PP- U-M. ^ 
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boon disregarded* and attention focused mainly <?n the provisions of 
’ the different States. _ * ’ 0 

. I acts germane to tills subject might be pit^sented in a variety of 
arrangements. AH data iViight be arranged geographically, showing 
first whnt are the regulations regarding school hygiene in Alabama^ 
then in Arizopa, then in Arkansas, etc. Such a procedures would- fee 

* of some interest and merit from-ils possibility ^>f 'holding up to scorn 
"Certain Stated and adding new laurels to the already. widely -heralded 

prestige of fibers. The data, on the other h*and,'mighVbe arranged 
to show whether in thejestabllsliipent of standards, reliance is*placed. 

* Iipon law of upon adlmnistrative. agents. However* tin? fundamental 
interest of the/ educational public is iii the standards of schodl hyyieng, , 
ifot where they obtain or^by promulgated. For this reason 

tho,enrtipo sul^ect lias* lfoen divided ifumber of genun\{ topics}*’- 

and under these the J^iu'teS are considered in alphabetical order. * 

V An arbitft\ry scllhn«*T>{- notation has been employed lfl tfie‘ table 1 
covering thefefc topics. fl Whi^ ^uch d * presentation Uivolyes'shme* 
4lls^]vA{vtliges, ih" no. other, Way can ‘so. much of detail arid yet so 
C(1rrN\^ a general impression be caught at a single. glance/ 

' 1. Reflating authority: * V' • ** " * 

" S ta hi tofy (N^iWatjVo enactment*)^ L. t * " ' 

* "frndit ~^L(<iocLfion» in mumim or<rrt^f|iJir>nwW T , ' 

- Administrative (ruh^of 'Slate dyparpuonto of ^lueatjoii, health, etoA— X» 1 

2. Enforcing authority: ^ J * - ■ \ * r 

Educational — ' * ' ‘ 

State«A. ' 

Oounty=B. * 1 % . 

ToVm= 0. ' v • 

I)L4rict=D f . 

Health * - ’ , “ ' 

Stat€=A\ v v 

( , ounty=B / i ' 

Local =0'. 

Eire or factory iunpoctorH. otc. — 

Slate*A''. 

d Local =C // . . 

3. Character of regulation : 

Mandatory=m, 

IVrmwf*ive=i». 

Encouraged by financial aid=o, 

1 . Extent, of application; „ 

State wide=a. 1 ‘ 

Outaidp certain cla.sm* Nf ritiew^b. 

Consolidated district only==c. x * 

* Rural districts only— d, - ’ »*' 

After each table appears a brief discussion of the. fact? of the 
table, including certain supplementary material that does not.l£nd 
itself to the tabular form. Before reaching a conclusion as to any 
given regulation, the reader should consult the discussioa &s weAfes 
the table. * ■ 


/vfc 
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8 . SCHOOLHOTJS^ SANITATION* 

II. GENERAL CONTROL EXERCISED BY THE STATE. 

* By lodging with the several administrative officials powers of 
advice, approval of plans and equipment ft*r school buildings, in- 
spection and even condemnation of plants in operation, tho State 
has made large extensions of its control over school environment. 
Advice is hardly -a form of control; nevertheless, it constitutes the 
entering wedge of something more effective ! Moreover, the func- 
tion of advice is greatly strengthened wlu.ni it is made legal, because 
tlve same act of the legislature that authorizes advice, often -sots 
asi^le a 9um for the performahee of the work. -Table 1 sunimnrizns 
the general situation regarding powers of advice, approval, inspection, 
an 4 d condemnation or correction. 

Forty of the States have taken some legal action In limit the 
local officiiiLs regarding hygienic precautions in erecting school" 
buildings. Tho States that appear not to have taken legal steps in 
this direction are Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, and Tennessee. It does, not follow that 
the State departments of education in these eight States are imliL , 
ferent or even inactive with reganl to the condition of sehoolliousos: 
Through annual reports, circulars, and pamphlets, and the granting 
of certificates or coiupiLssions to “model schools/ 1 etc., all possible 
moral suasion is putJn^flhy. * 

.Taiu.b 1 . — General eomrul exercized by the State without definite standards. 

% * - 
l F or ci plana t Inn of symbols. p. 7.) ^ 


■ 4 - 

' ■; 

; 


States and reference.*. > 

Advice. : 
1 

Approval. 

)n*]MVlhin. 

AtuV^fmn.* flrtionl Laws, n 114. 

' 1 

; l. \od 

- " 

Arkansas: Acte of 191 1 , No. 472 

. 


California: School Law, subdivision 
11 t sec. 164): also sec. IM6. 
Connecticut: Rev. Stat.ofisss.seo. 
2186. Laws Relating to Schools, 
•eo.249. 

Delaware: Laws of Delaware, ch. 

: 1.11ml. 1 


1, Cilia 




1 

1 

1 

LA’jva 

827, vol. 22; School Iaws, n. lu. 
Florkla: Gen. Stat., soc. 1130; Acts 

i 

*■ 


of 1900, ch. 5931. 

Idaho: Rule State Bd. of F<1., 
Handbook of Ini. for Trustees, p. 
45; School Laws, p, 6; l*aws of 
1900, Houm mil, No. 171; Rules 
State Dd. of Health. 

Indiana: Burns* Annotated Stat- 
utes, Revision Of 1908, sec. 7694; 
Reps. State Bd. of Health, va- 
rious years: Blue v. Beach, 156 
In<l. 121. 

Iowa: School Laws, p. 65; Fif- 
teenth Bien. Rep. State Bd. of 
Health, p. 39; Code of Iowa, see. 
2668. 


X A ma 

V 

h Vpn; Ml Cum. , 

- 

l.nmn 

* 





Inspi'dion cotn- 
bin.'d with 
ennd.mmit inn 
<or oonvtM inn). 




I.UpC. 

l.A'pa. 

XA'irc'p* 


-XA'pa. 


LC'pa. 


* Where It has beta neoeMry to give more than one reference under a State, the citations are arranged 
very nearly as they give the data ortho columns following from Jeft to right. 

Interpret awwrdmi to the scheme laid out onpp. 6-6 preceding, by reading, for example: Ih Alabama, 
the State, education department must anprove plans for rural districts before State aid in be extended ; 
or again, In Louisiana, plans for all now scnooUiouses must, according to a rule of the State board of health, 
be approved by the State education authority and the parish {county) education and health officials. 
Tpelaw alto gtvea power to the State health authorities of Louisiana to inspect all schoolhousee. 
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Table 1 . — General control eiaxlsed by thr State tdUhoul definite Mtandard^.—Continn^d, • 


Slates and tvferefhvs. 


Advkv. 


•Kansas; Iaws Relating lo*SchiK)l>, 
p. 90 . 

Kentucky: Knit* Piatt* H<l. of 
1 ItxiJffi. Hop. State H >1 of I I milt h; 
WO*-*.', p. 194 , Softool l-aws, pp. 

la)filsL»narsJtj(lo Slate Hd. of 

1 nfulUv* sWiml l>uw>, p, l.’t; 
Itov. Stai , st*c. ;tt*v;t. 

Mono*: Laws of 1909 . rh. s>i 

Maryland: School Lows, pp 21 , it *. 1 
Mx^u-loisftt.s.Actsnf hUJ.oh.tvV't; ] 
I.avvs ltoluUugto l‘mOu>tr. t pp J 
114 - ns. .■ ■■ 

Michigan: School t.aws. p. 17 ;; * 

Role State IM. of llmliij, l‘i; Mic- 
Health, Jan. -Mar . lyio, p. <?. f 
Laws of 1911 , No. 2 ,Vi. 4 - ! 

, . M imosotn: HIau* jfealtli fawsjiipl , 
. *»! . M;ty I, 1912 ; Pul. No. 4 !'.^ 
bopt. Huh. lrtstr.; l(ev,'J.uws 
of 1905 , sec. 2 1 A l ; Oeu. loVt, 

» ec, 2f*74, ’jam, 4640 ttt); liotes, * 
ltejit. of Ed..-l'.)js, lffil.-StK j 
Mississippi; . t.odo -of . 1 ‘JOfr, *eo. 
25 K 1 - 2 M 4 * School 

Montana : J.tjwsof 191 *; Hev.i'odr, 
1007 . sc:. 1 453 ; liulo SUtlttlM. of j 
Hfelih. . * ~ 1 

Neruda: School Code* p. 20 . . | 

New Hampshire.: l iltv. St$t. in | 
force Jan. l, r.xn.-p. *»**>. 

Now Jersey: School* i.uw> ( pp. 

7 2 -M, 19 /,. 

■ New York: Education 

4 M- 4 .SJ. pp. 102 -llM. • 

North Carolina: School pp. 


* * 

■* % 

y Approval. 


T", 

1 * • 

LAp*...,... 


4 P*A A 'ma. 

1 -Htth i i. % .. 

J-A 'iiw A...! 1 . tnpslltnj tiw 

* ■ .1 4 |*eciofv^ ma; 

:\l 


nSA 


l.A'nnl..:.. 

• # 


1. Amu 


1. (State arc-hlf 
- l«\'t j inn. ‘ • 


X A'AlHVtXto*. . v 




IiispoeUnn. 


1 ,A' : 


Inspection cocq- 
bmed with 
comicpmatlnn 
C*nr ('orwtiun). 


XC'ma; Ultra#. 




l.A 'pa; ^.Vma 
3 coy fit} >*ini* 


auiuttice/i pa. 

• 1 . * . . , m 

l.XAnpwr X.\Ht i .* | l, A |*. t 

I .* 


L.\«A*nm 

#■ 

1- Ania 


>, 102 . 

Ih Makoiw: School Laws; pp. 
30 , 101 . l« 4 , 105 ; l.nws Of 1 9 13 . cli. 

6 nnil 2 iil, llot;;»e it ill. ''o. 37 s. 
Ohio: Siuio lihtf:. ( ‘otlo of 1911 : 
C-odO of I'HO, w\\ 4424 f Laws of 
1910 , pp. 3 'AV 3977 ' 

/)klalu>ma: Hoc. Laws, see. t> 7 SS. . . 
*<irt*KOi): tiencml l.atrs, mv. :tw.i ...: 
l'eniLsylvatiki: ScIukiI t'(«h*, pp. I 
42 . .S> M: Act of Apr. 27 , lOOfi. J 
KlmHe rslnnd: i.awsof uni, eh. 7*A r ..| 
South t'urolmo; Stlmnl Law, pp. 
2 t; 27 , 40 - 41 , 04 ; ACLSofiyi^. No. 
419 . 

Sou lh l>akoth: Schoni J-:iw, set's. 
32 . 237 .*' 

Texas; Low etlectlve July 1 , lou 
K©v. Civil fttal , arts. 27 /jo, 4.V2".*. 
KUih: School Law, pp. 29 :io; 
Coin piled * Laws, px> 7 , 'sw. 171 , 
I 104 \-lltMx 3 , llt.t\ls-iii;tv.«o. 
Vermont; l*uli. Stat.^ see. ir>i 3 , 
i&m-i.MA. 

Vlrj/inia: School Ijiws, pp. 42 - 43 . 

44 . 

Kashinttton:' Stlnwil l.nws. pp. i‘i; 
M, til, h'J; Coties und rtuuiiu^, 

‘ ko$\ 4 .Vt 2 , 

Wdst Virginia: Scljool T.nw, pp. 
f - 14 , 43 , tf 3 ; Code, secs. . 2 u 60 , 2 a*»l. 

^‘lseonsin: lows relutliiK to 

schools, pp. 89 - 91 . 142 , 2 AS-ZW, 
230 - 231 ; lean's oriWl, ch. 225 ; 

* - Laws of 1013 , ch. 30 . 

Wyoming: Compiled Slat., 19 T 0 , 
sec. 204 ). 


L.V*lilt'iha. 


1.A tua 


LAiil; 


l.A'ia r 

m 


L ■ (inedienl 
insj»oct(tr; 
l*a. 

l.Auia 


■LA;tw, 

l^Amb. . ...• 

LA*Htn« 

LAet>; ^Atiu , ; 

l.A , H , c'A"C"jua 


l.A'lllft. 


.:.4 

X (nwvlical iff- 
s;*<y'.ittr> ) ma. 


Hindi. 

l.Amh. 


LA’ma . _ 

l.AIUta 


1.A tua 

i.HDma Jr 


ft 

LXC’ma. 

.* c 
1 ^' pa. 

t u Y>; - 
•LHina^ ’* 
LAHIYma. . 


L Ute huiavw 
LtrS||of plurnb- 
i*n:iC t i». 
J.A'ma. * 


l.A'pa. t . 


LA A'inl» 

1 

l.A'nm : LA'ina 


LHmu. 

i.HinL. 


\ 


LHmu 

Lilian; L'Ae. , 


LHma 

l.C'mu 


V< 


l.A'pa; LAea. 

# 

‘JJK'l>a. 

f.Hlia. 


LAV'po*. 

LA')ia. 

Lfti*e; LA 'pa. 


l.Altcft. 

J.ma. 
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I BOHOOLHOU8E SANITATION. 

( A. ADVICE. 

jj . M that hare empowered officials outside of the j 

district to give advice have backed up this advisory authority with 
stronger prerogatives. In one State the advisory work is shared 
by the county superintendent; in one by the local medical inspector; j 
in one by. the county superintendent of health; in two by the State 
board of health; in six by the State education department, i. e., Ify the 
State superintendent or commissioner of education or by the State 
board of eduoation. In Montana advice is given to rural districts 
only. In Vermont the State board of health advises with municipal 
officers regarding the construction, heating)! ventilation, and sanitary 1 
arrangements of public buildings, construed it§ including public school 
buildings. In certain other States advice is givfln to districts of 
all classes. The advice, except in Vermont, West Virginia, and possi- J 

j bly Texas, consists in the preparation of pirns for buildings and - j 

the loan of the plans to districts desiring them. In Maine, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin specifications are prepared and i 1 

j lent. In three of the States that prepare plans the State super- 

i intondent may furnish the necessary details for large ns well as small 

buildings, but in Maine and Wisconsin a four-room structure is the 
I limit, while in htortb Dakota the superintendent has no authoiity to 

! go beyond two rooms. The duty of giving advice is usually manda- 
tory with the officials upon whom it is conferred, but in Maine the - ' 

i law is evidently permissive, since the State superintendent sots forth 

j no standards and in a recent letter speaks only of approval. In 

West Virginia the local medical inspector, “ when requested by the ; 

board of education,” shall assist in formulating rules of procedure on 
matters pertaining to the lighting, heating, ventilating, and sanitation 
of the school buildings. It is evident that the purpose of advice is 
the protection of smaller and poorer districts against their own igno- 
rance or the exploitation of persons from without. 

«. H. rfri'ROVAL. 

Classes of officials utilized'— The power of approval of plans is a 
species of control more generally exercised and more potent in effects 
than the power of advitfe. table 1 shows that the power of approval 
has been practically taken from the lay authorities in at least 3Q 
; States. The function of advice is exercised in all cases directly 
under legal warrant, but in 3 out of 30 States the power of approval 
finds its authority specifically in the administrative riding of the State 
idard of health or of the State board of education. Approval, like 
advice, comes most frequently from the hands of education officials. 

In 21 out of 30 cases these officials are the sole authority in approval; 

1 case the health authority acts alone; in 1 case the State archi- 
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tect; in still another a supervisor of plans in the building inspection 
department of the district police; in 5 cases health and education 
officials cooperate; and in 1 case, (Ohio), the health officials share 
their responsibility with several others. 

I Degree of centralization . — So far as the health authorities are con- 

’ cerned, it i3 nearly always the Sthte boards of health that have 
jurisdiction, local boards workingjmder their direction. With the 
education officers the tendency toward centralization is not bo 
marked. Of. the 21 States where' the education officers act ulone, 
in 9 the State department of education is in full charge; in 7 the 
county superintendent, county school commissioners, or county board 
of education approves. In the 5 others, State, county, town, and 
district officers are variously combined. In North Carolina the 
State superintendent has the power of initial approval, but before 
the building can bo paid 'for it must bo inspected and approved 
by the county superintendent. In South Carolina both the State 
I and county boards of education must approve plans before aid can 
be received from the county schoolhouse fund. In Maine and Mon- 
tana the State superintendent and the State board of health cooperate 
under certain conditions. In Maine both must approve plans if 
other than those prepared by the State department are used. In 
Montana there is cooperation except in districts of the first olass, i. e., . 
those containing the larger cities. In these districts the board of 
health may act alone. In Texas county superintendents approve 
plans in common school districts and in independent districts having 
fewer than 150 scholastics, while local superintendents approve in 
others. In Louisiana 'three officers— the State superintendent, the 
parish superintendent, and the parish health officer— must approve all 
plans as to hygienic requirements. In Minnesota all matters relating 
to schoolhouse sanitation were transferred in 1913 from the State 
i board of health to the State department of education, and definite 
! powers lodged in the State superintendent of education. West Vir- 
ginia’s new law (1915) creates a State department of health, with 
greatly enlarged powers including a public health council which will 
have direct oversight of State sanitation, etc. 

The Ohio State building code . — While Ohio’s State building code of 
1911 is a most exhaustive piece of legislation, it is not retroactive in 
[ any of its features. It does not mention condemnation of existing 
| buildings, and in this respect is below the standard of many othet 
l States. Further; it does not provide for.legal approval or advice, but 
it does chaige specific officials, State and local, with the enforcement 
I of specific requirements ofthe code, e. g., the State fire mambRl 

| or municipal fire chiefs enfofSfe all provisions relative to fire pre- 

vention; building inspectors or officials, State or local, have «imil»r 
responsibility touching heat and ventilation, while health 

- • 
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State or local, look after sanitary plumbing. It will be noted that 
there is possible division in responsibility on the one hand or friction 
in authority on the other. Both those who have control of school 
buildings find those engaging or assisting in the construction, altera- 
tion, or repair of such buildings are under heavy penalties. 

Title 3, Part 2, of the Ohio Code deals with school buildings only, 
but so defines the term as to include libraries, , museums, and art 
galleries; or, as the law states, " all buildings or structures containing 
one or more rooms used for the assembling of persons for the purpose 
of acquiring knowledge or for mental training.” (Sec. 1.) School 
buiMings are considered, however, under two classes or grades, grade 
A applying to' "‘all rooms or buildings used for school purposes by 
pupils or students 18 years old dr less.” When Ohio requirements 
are subsequently referred to, grade A alone is meant. 

It is unnecessary to reproduce all the detail of the code itself in 
defining^ its standard requirements.' Many of the precautions are 
less hygienic than practical in their bearing, and are designed to guard 
against future trouble and expense. They are, moreover, often too 
technical to be understood except by an architect or mechanic. 

Territorial extent of power of approval— The extent to which approval 
of plans may go territorially varies widely. In a majority of the 
States this approval applies to all districts, but several exceptions 
must be noted. In California incorporated cities with boards of edu- 
cation are autonomous in this particular; in Maryland the city of 
Baltimore governs this matter for itself; in New York the cities of 
•at and second classes are exempt from interference; in Pennsyl- 
vania cities of the first class. In Utah the exemption applies to cities 
over 5,000, but the State superintendent believes that the larger cities- 
should be brought under the operation of the law.’ In Oregon and 
,ashington only districts of the third class, i. e., the most sparsely 
populated districts, need wait for approval. 

The premium placed by State aid . — In Alabama, State aid toward 
building rural schools is conditioned on approval of plans by the 
State superintendent. In Minnesota all plans of school buildings 
must have the approval of the superintendent of education, and 
the statutes provide that consolidated* *schoois may receive building 
aid up to one-fourth the cost of the building, but not exceeding 
$2,000. The annual aid received by all classes of schools is also 
made contingent upon attaining certain definite standards with 
respect to buildingB, mechanical equipment, furniture and apparatus. 
In South Carolina all schools are eligible to aid on a building project 
up to $300 if the pla na are approved. The scale of aid is $60 for 

Ed> naU * r im > No * 52 ' “Sanitary Schoolhouacs. I^gal requirement* In Indiana and 
Ohla” Washington, Government Printing Office, price 5 cents. 

• Ninth Report of 6 opt. Pub. Inatr., Utah (advance sheets), pp. 13 -M. 
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each $100 raised by the district itself. High schools and rural 
schools continue to enjoy State aid if conducted in a comfortable 
and sanitary building. In Wisconsin and North Dakota a second 
and higher scale of requirement is prescribed for schools that expect 
State aid. This bounty in North Dakota may run as high as $600 
annually for “a suitable building, properly lighted, heated, and 
ventilated. The State superintendent, by virtue of a previous 
similar law, issued a pamphlet 1 setting forth standards to be 
maintained in passing upon requests for aid, but the new authority is 
the State board of education. Exercise of the function of approval 
is mandatory in every case except the four or five where aid is used 
as a lever. 


Approval of equipment. — Approval to school buildings in 

all the 30 States and to equipment in 3. In Maryland every school- 
house must bo built “ and furnished ” according to plans and drawings 
issued from the office of the county * school commissioners. In 
Michigan, “(1) before any schoolhouse or addition can be erected by 
a district, plans and specifications 0 f the ga^' musfc be 8u bmitted 
for approval to the superintendent of public instruction; (2) the 
superintendent of public instruction sfyill have authority to inspect 
and condemn schoolhouses that are not in a safe and sanitary con^ 
dition.” In Washington the county superintendent’s consent must 
be obtained before a third-class district can purchase any maps, 
charts, or apparatus. 

Approval of repairs and alterations. --So far as the buddings them- 
selves are concerned, new structures, and sometimes the alteration of 
old ones, come within* the province of the law. In Montana an 


« 


expense of over $500 in enlargement or repairs calls for the same for- 
malities as an entirely new building. fn New York the same limit, 
$500, is placed on all districts outside of cities of the first and second 
classes, unless the approval of the commissioner of education is 
secured. The New Jersey law prescribes that “no public school or 
part thereof shall bo erected until approval is given.” Texas has 
met the difficulty and largely solved it through the power of the 
county superintendent to approve all vouchers drawn against the 
school fund of the county. 


Exceptions for certain types of buildings . — In several States excep- 
tions to the law concerning approval of plans are made for certain 
sorts of buildings. In Alabama the law affects only rural schools; 
in Kansas only those over one story high; in Texas only buildings 
costing over $400; in Utah only buildings costing over $1,000; in 
Wisconsin only buildings of four rooms or less. 

Weaknesses in (he power of approval . — The column headed “Ap- 
proval” in Table 1 should be taken with some reservation. Besides 


1 State AM to ConaolMtted, Qrftded, tnd Haul Schools, 
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weaknesses previously noted in the enactments and executive 
machinery of some of the 30 States, there is a question as to whether 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Connecticut should be listed at all. 
The Pennsylvania statute provides that in certain districts no contract 
can be made for a building until “plans and specifications have been 
submitted to the State board of education, and any recommendations 
concerning the same by the State board of education have been laid 
before the board of school directors." The law appears to be advi- 
sory; but in justioe it should be said that succeeding sections lay down 
some very definite standards. The Rhode Island statute directs that 
the State board of education shall . approve standards of lighting, 
heating, ventilating, seating, and other sanjtary arrangements in 
schools and communicate the same to school committees. This, too, 
seems to be merely advisory. The approving authority in Connec- 
ticut lies with the board of school visitors, a lay body. Very few of 
the States have established penalties for the violation of this sort of 
statute, though in nearly all it would probably be possible to reach 
offenders on some such general charge as malfeasance or misappro- 
priation. 

An indirect advantage .— Provisions for approval naturally lead to 
the extension of tho function of advice. The authorities in whom 
power of approval is vested havo in at least four cases discovered tho 
economy of issuing model plans, specifications, or building codes for 
the guidance of architects and school boards. The Massachusetts 
inspector of buildings hy prepared a sheet setting forth certain 
requirements in heating and ventilation of schools that must bo 
complied with before plans .d^n bo approved; and the State board" 
of education in New Jersey has adopted a fairly comprehensive 
building code. The State superintendent of North Carolina has 
issued pamphlets containing plans that will bo accepted as satisfactory, 
and the State board of South Carolina has acted similarly. 


o. INSPECTION. 


Under tho column headed “Inspection," in Table 1, have been 
grouped those arrangements for inspection of hygienic conditions where 
there is no delegated power to order correction. Since this duty in 
the 12 States represented has been placed almost entirely with health 
officials, another common function of health boards has been included 
Under “inspection," viz, the right to frame sanitary codes. The 
power to frame and enforce sanitary codes has been placed in the 
last column of Table 1 . The duty of inspection is mandatory in the 
case of Idaho, Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin, 'and is in the hands of county or other local officers. In 
Massachusetts State health officers also may inspect schools. The 
power to frame sanitary codes is optional and is lodged with the 
State health authorities in Delaware, Indiana, Louisiana, and Texas. 
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| In Mississippi the State board of ho&lth shall prepare a general 

sanitary code; in Vermont it shall issuo to local boards of health its 
rules regarding lighting, boating, and vontilation of school buildings 
and cause schoolhousos to bo inspected in these particulars. 

! While these arrangements seem to be purely advisory in some States, 

i in others public sentiment and the courts have given them consider - 
! *d>lo significance. In several States the State board of health has . 

become the forco in the hygienic improvement of schools. Such is 
notably the cnso in Delaware, Louisiana, Indiana, and Vermont. This 
! has not boon accomplished, however, without a stiugglo. The judi- 

I cial trend is well summed up by the supremo court of Indiana in the 

| case of Blue v. Beach et al. (155 Ind., 121). . The following is the 

language of the court : “ When these boards adopt rules and by-laws, 
by virtue of legislative authority, such rules and by-laws * * * 

havo the forco and ofTcet of a law of the legislature.” 

Again: . 

The powers conferred upon them by the legislature, in view of the great public inter- 
| eatp confided to them, havo always received from the courts a liberal construction, • 

and the right of tho legislature to confer upon them the power to make reasonable 
rules, by-laws, and regulations is generally recognized by the authorities. 

J>. INSPECTION AMI CONDEMNATION (OR CORRECTION). 

Strong and weak types of laws.— Ax tho power to approve stands 
( above the power to adviso concerning new buildings, so the right to 
condemn or correct stands abovo tho right to inspect old buildings. 

A little over half the States of tho country havo taken some sort of 
action to compel remedial measures where they are nooded. The 
laws looking to this end are of all degrees of completeness and strin- 
gency. An illustration of fho weaker typo is that of Wyoming. It 
says in effect that managers of all public places and institutions, 
schools specified among others, shall remedy the sanitary defects 
called to their attention. Presumably the health authorities are the 
ones to call attention to defects. There are no penalties; no enforc- 
ing authority. 1 

At the other extreme, perhaps, stands Wisconsin, handling the situ- 
ation through education officials. The law reads: “The inspector of 
rural schools, tho inspector of State graded schools, and tho inspector 
of high schools of the State * * *• are hereby made inspectors of 

public school buildings,” under the direction of the State superintend- 
ent. Any school official, member of board of health, or oven voter of * 
a school district may complain in writing to tho State superintendent 

1 la Wyoming the State gaper In tetident, '* realising the weakness of the laws regulating type of school 
building, has Issued general circular letters to trustees and personal letters tool! the school boards con- 
templating the erection of new buildings, offering help In drafting plans. The State department of 
education publishes illustrated bulletins for circulation, giving specific suggestions In regard to school 
buildings standard for rural and village schools of one or more rooms.” (Letter from State board of 
health, May 15, IV 15.) • 
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of the insanitary condition of his local school or its actual impediment * 
of Jife or limb of attendants. Upon rocoipt of such complaint the 
| State department shall assign one of the inspectors mentioned above to 

\ make a personal inspection. The inspoctor shall report to the officials 
in charge of said school,, ordering the repairs that in his judgment are 
! necessary, or stating that the building should ho replaced by a now 
. one. A copy of tho report is also to be tiled with the State superin-. 

| tendent, to whom an appoal may bo made by tho district officials con- 

cerned. Unless the order of the inspector is complied with in tho 
! specified time or is reversed by tho State superintendent., the district in 

] question shall forfeit its entire share of the general seven-tenths mill 

tax of tho State for school purposes. Oi the county superintendent 
may condemn any schoolhouse, tho offending district to loso its sharo 
of the school fund incomo until conditions are made satisfactory. The 
Stato superintendent, however, may on appeal review and reverse tho 
decision of the county supoiintondent. Tho county superintendent 
l may also direct district boards to make any repairs or alterations 
which, in his opinion, are necessary to health, comfort, or progress of 
j tho pupils, provided^that tho cost of the same does not exceed $25. 

Tho Wisconsin law lias resulted in the condemnation of a number of 
j buildings. 

| Combinations of authority — There are few combinations of authority 

in themattcrof inspection and condemnation. In Kentucky, Michigan, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and %3ginia both health and educa- 
tion authorities have power, but they act independently, except in 
North Dakota, where a complicated system is in operation. A law 
of 1913 in that State rea'ds that the county superintendent of health 
shall enforco cleanliness in the schools and inspect overcrowded, * 
j poorly ventilated, and insanitary schoolhouscs. Another law of the 
same year directs that when the county superintendent reports to 
the county board of health that any schoolhouse or outbuilding is 
unsafe or insanitary, the county board of health shall at onpo investi- 
I gate and 'direct the school board to take such action as may be ncces- 

j sary. Another law empowers the State superintendent by his deputy 

\ to require any improvement in tho sanitary or ventilating arrange- 
ments of the school building unless it entails unreasonable expense. 
Aggrieved parties may, however, appeal within 30 days to the local 
health officers, whoso decision shall be final. In 5 States education' 
officers alone have power to act, and in 1 3 health officials are supreme. 

Degree of centralization . — Of the 5 States where education officers 
are in control of school health conditions, only 1, Wisconsin, gives 
the State education officers any voice; in the others control is vested 
in the county superintendent or a similar officer. Among health 
authorities the State boards exercise the primary influence, and local 
representatives work under their direction. 

' ■ : 
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Sanitary codes— Plenary power conferred upon State boards of 
health to make and enforce sanitary codes is no longer an uncommon 
thing. Thus tho Minnesota Stato Board of Health may adopt and 
enforce regulations, which when approved by the attorney general 
and published havo tho forco of law. Among the general subjects on 
which it may rule are “the construction and equipment in respect to 
sanitary conditions of schools * * * and other public institu- 
tions. M Under this authorization numerous rules have been adopted 
regarding schools, and the Stato has found it necessary to enact 
but little specific legislation. In New York State district superin- 
tendents may condemn schoolhouses which in their opinion are 
“ wholly unfit for uso and not worth repairing.” When an order is 
made, tho district is required to vote an appropriation for a new 
building costing not loss by 25 per cent than tho 'amount specified in 
tho order of the district superintendent. Such order is subject to 
review by the commissioner of education. The district superin- 
tendent may also order repairs and alterations to an amount not 
exceeding $-00 in any one year. 

Results in Indiana . — From the side of tangible results tho Indiana 
State Board of Health has made an enviable record, and has merited 
the vote of confidence that was expressed in making it the executive 
authority of the sanitary schoolhouse law of 1911. Gathering en- 
couragement from tho pronouncement of tho State supreme court in 
Blue v . Beach in 1900, 1 the board began a series of inspections which 
resulted in cases for condemnation coming before most of the quar- 
torly meetings. A study of annual reports gives the following data, 
the extensions representing additional allowance of time to districts 
where buildings had been condemned: 

liesuhftMfwork of Indiana State Board of Health. 


Voars. 

Coiirtomna' ' 
lions. 

Extensions, 

1903 

5 

o 

low 

7 

1 

uxr> 

J 

1 

1909 

re 

0 

1907 

31 

3 

1 90S 

32 

3 

1909 

33 

8 , 

1910 

38 

3 


Frequency of inspection . — Tho/rcquency of the inspections is usually 
left to tho discretion of the inspectors. In^ Montana, however, a 
rule of the State board of health commands tho local health officer 
to inspoct every school in his district once “each school term” and 
to close it until any insanitary condition is abated. The county 
superintendent of health in North Carolina during the su minor 


k 
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months must make an examination of the sanitary conditions of every 
public school, *and he may prohibit the resumption of work by with- 
holding his certificate of- approval. 

Limitations of power to order corrections . — Power to order re- 
pairs is limited in soveral of the States. The Massachusetts inspec- 
tor of buildings and the State superintendent of North Dakota 
are forbidden to make .an order entailing unreasonable expense. 
In New York the district superintendent, an official corresponding 
closely to the county superintendent in other sections, may con- 
demn entire buildings, but he can not direct repairs that will cost 
a school over $200 per year. His jurisdiction covers only districts 
of less than 5,000 inhabitants. In Vermont the State board of 
health is limit by the law of 1915 to 20 per cent of the grand list 
(1 per cent of valuation). The county superintendent in South 
Dakota is held to an expenditure of $50 per year, and the county 
superintendent in Wisconsin, as previously noted, may not expend 
more than $25. In Michigan the authority of tho county truant 
officer roaches only the inspection and correction of defects in out- 
buildings, and a rule of tho State board of health applies merely to 
the school surroundings; but tho factory inspectors may condemn nil 
school buildings that they consider liable to collapse or that endanger 
life. The latter statute is, of course, insufficient so far as ordinary 
sanitation is concerned. 

Penalties . — Penalties vary widely in their severity and nature. In 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Wisconsin tho district is made 
to suffer by losing its share in the apportionment of State or county 
school funds. In North Dakota a fine of $100 to $1,000 may bo im- 
posed, and two other States place a lower figure. In Ohio the penalty 
is definitely personal; tho official maybe fined or imprisoned, or 
both. 9 

Comprehensiveness of the Kentucky statute— The Kentucky law is 
noteworthy in that it provides that the county superintendent — 
shall condemn any echooIhous3 winch m dilapidated, unhealthy, or otherwise unfit 
to be occupied for the purpose of a common school, and any fence or other incloauro 
of a schoolhouso, when such inclosure is for any reason insufficient for tho protection 
of tho house or ground. Ho shall condemn all school furniture or apparatus, insuffi- 
cient in quantity, or not of the required character, order tho sumo replaced with the 
proper furniture or apparatus — 

and notify the trustees of his decision. These large powers are 
backed by authority to suspend or remove any trustee for neglect of 
duty. 

III. THE SCHOOL SITE. 

Factors affecting the school site and its surroundings are set forth 
in Table 2. Provision for playgrounds is included also, together with 
foots that affect the accessibility of the school to its pupils. Accessi- - 
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bility is governed mainly by provision for transportation' and by size 
district. The former has been included only often enough to show 
the trend in opinion as to how far a ehild ought to walk; the latter 
has not been regarded, since many of the boards have the right to 
establish as many schools in the district, as they deem proper. 

Ingeueml it. may ho said that all directions in this section are man- 
datory, except that a few States allow opium with regard to trans- 
portation. I 1 urthermoro, somo latitude is allowed district boards 
between the maximum and minimum requirements ns to size of school 
site. Nearly all the provisions are State wide in their application, and 
thero is a tendency to make the provisions of tho act apply also to 
private and parochial schools. The term ‘-private?' or “parochial” is 
found in thostatutos of Florida, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Soyth 
Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, and Wisconsin. Tho Massachusetts 
law defines a^schoolhouso as “any huildmg or part thereof in which 
public or private instruction is afforded to moro than lOpupils at one 
time. Other States use the word “school" in a general way and do 
not speedy itscliaracter. The names of 36 States appear in thotablo, 
S in the regulation of miscellaneous matters with reference to school 
site, IS with reference to the proximity of various nuisances, 18 with 
reference to availability of site through transportation or other de- 
vices, and at least 25 with reference to size of school site. 


'Iami.k 2. The school site. 1 


Stages. 


UohTtMTCfS. 


I'rox- Avidia- 
I imlty of | UHit v of 
.nuisances.- sit'o. 


Alabama 1 School Laws, p, in.. 


Ark^n.ia».. 


Colnrmlo 

l/nmiechcut 


1 Kdawiiro. 


Klorlda. . 
Indiana. 


Illinois. 
Iowa. . . 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

l.ou tshua 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.... 


Minnesota... 


Digest of Sun. tl'JO.*d, sec. 5129; acts of 1005 ; 
acts of 1913. 

School Laws, p. 193*. 

Laws of 1007. ch. 200 (KI t onn., 27<K; 'arts of 
It'll, ch 17a; lien. Slat., sec. 4070. 4114; 
nets of 1913. 

HI* (cent h Mien. Itcp. Stale Cd. of Health 
fl'.HJH-lOlO), p. 72; School lag**, p 20. 

School Laws, pp. 17,40, IIS 

Sell (Mil Law, pp. 104, 150. ImK. 20 i. (V s 
liu. of Ed. Hull., 1913, No. 62, p. 10; 
aeUof 1!»13. 

Acts of 1913^ 

School Lows. pp.rd.S5.KKl. 107, 130, 267, 312, 
321; aits of 1913, rb. 1U3. 

HcIkmiI Lows. ]»p. 00, 74. .M, 175 

KrhoAl Laws, p. 5d; Slat., lootl, sec. 4439, 
School Laws, 1911, p. 5. 

<Vinsl. and Kov. l.aus, 199-1, p. 397; amend- 
m^ntH to same, lWM.lyos, p. 140; School 
Laws, pit. 6l», 121V-127. 

Laws of 1909,ch. 14*; School Laws, pp.4-5. . . 

Laws of 1012, ch. 532; School Laws, 1014 

Acts of loots, eh. 104; ltev. Laws, 1002, ch. 
25, sec. 47; acta of 190H, ch. 513; acta of 
IW0. ch. 5 0*: acts of 1913, ch. 666, soc. 15, 
40,41. 

Kev. Laws, 1905, sec. 1533; State Ilealth 
Laws and Regulations, p. 52; acts of 1913, 
chs. 415. 507; Gen. Stat. 1913, sec. 2874; 
Rules of Dept, of Ed., 1015, Bull. 50. 


X 

X 


Sire of 
site. 


Miscel- 

laneous. 


■J F 0 ?, 1 a d, \T i, y ^ provisions of this table tlml it has been deemed unwise to attempt to 
show by it anything as to the character of the regulation itself, “x ‘ signiftoR some sort of regulation, 
and the column heaaed References" gives all sources of information for this section reguia 
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States. 

Keferetuvs. 

i 

PlO.V 

I linn v of 
imisam-itt. 

1 

Availa- 
bility of 
site. 

Bite of 

site. 

M im-el- 
laiU'ouA. 

Mississippi 

Laws of 191 it. ch. 124 

r ~~ 

X 

* 


Missouri 

Laws of 1911, Senate bill 403, laws of 1913, 
Senate hilt 24 1 . 

haws of 1U13 


x 



Montana 


x 

X 

x 


Nebraska 

School laws, pp. H7, MS 




Nevada 

School Code p. (M; Kev. laws, 11 * 12 , sec. 
«kU: 119 Pacific, 77(1. 

School Laws. pp. 30. 34-35; Kmrg e. lid. of 
Ed. of Littleton (not yet In printed court 
reports!; Laws it f 191 l.cli. 4ti. 

Liquor Tax Law. wo. in, subd 2 

x 

^ n 



New Hampshire. . 
New York. 

X 

x 

X 

X 

. X 

North Carolina. . . 

School law p. 59 .1 



x 


North Dakota 

Laws of 191.1, chs. 2rt5. 3r,7. ' . 


x 

x 


Ohio 

laws of 1910; tlou>e hill* 204, 4X2; School 
Laws of 1914; Senate MU 0. 
law of Mar. 20, 1911 


V 

y 

y 

Oklahoma 


A 

A 

x 

A 

Oregon 

lord’s Oregon laws, sec. 2133 

x 




Pennsylvania 

law of Apr. 13, 1911; School Code, n. 39 


x 

x 


Rhode Island 

laws Refuting to Kd nail ion. pp. ;tn, 7s. 

x 




South Dakota. . . 

School laws, secs. 122, 123; Laws of U*ll, 
ch. 141; Blon. Kep. chile Supt., 1910-12. 
p. I.U. 

Annotated Code, 1S96, secs. G7U5-9G; art* of 

x 

x 

X 


Tennessee 

x 



x 

Texas 

1913.^ 

Schooffaws, pp. 92, 93 




x 

Vermont ~ . . 

Pul>. BUI., 1906, sec. 5122; Regulations 
• State lid. oflleullh. 

School Laws, pp. 42, 139; Laws of 1910, ch. 

2(V4; Laws of 1914. ch. ir-6. 

Codes and Slat., sec. 4425 , 4492; State r. 
Sup. C(. Chelan Co. 

(hater. Rd Kd., Clarksburg. So. Dist 

V 

******* 

V 


Virginia. 

A 

A 

A 

X 1 

X 

v 

Washington 



x 

t X 

X 

x 

West Virginia. . . . 




Wisconsin ?. 

Supplement to St at.. ■ 11 * 06 , ,soi\ i.Vtv 

School laws, pp. 173. 175, 256; laws of 
1909, ch. 3lx; ocuofiyl3. 

X 

y 

V 

v 


1 A 

A 

A 


Proximity of nuisances.- Tho dosiro lo protect schools Against 
nuisances in 'ho neighborhood litis most often expressed itself in 
laws removing liquor-selling to a distance. The creation of a “dry” 
zone around schools has hqcomo linked with a consideration of other 
nuisances in only two States. In Iowa no bills, posters, or othCT 
advertising matter of liquor and tobacco shall ho distributed, posted, 
or circulated within 400 feet of premises used for school purposes. 
In Louisiana many special laws havo bet'n passed removing gambling 
and liquor-selling from 3 to 8 miles from schools, but tho schools 
affected are chiefly high schools and higher institutions. 

The breadth of tno dry zono depends principally upon whether 
urban or rural territory is involved. Three States — Minnesota, 
Tennessee, and Florida --deal with (his matter only outside incor- 
porated towns and cit ies. Minnesot a fixes a zone of only 1 ,500 feet, but 
Tennessee practically wipes out tho traffic in all except very sparsely 
settled districts by giving to all schools a dry zono of 4 miles radius. 1 
Florida has the sarao provision as Tennessee, but laigely nullifies 
« it by a remarkable list of exceptions — hotels of over 25 rooms selling 
to guests only; incorporated social clubs selling to members only; 
places retailing liquors within 500 feet of incorporated towns; and 
saloons in towns of over 200 inhabitants where there is no other saloon 


1 Tenoeeeee hw etaoe passed a SUte-wide prohibition law. 
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within 50 miles. Arkansas gives the right to tho majority of adult 
inhabitants residing within 3 miles of any school to sechro from tho 
| county court, by petition, a dry-zono deoreo covering their territory. 
Tho legislature, however, has supplemented local option by passing 
acts creating dry zones of 3 to 0 miles radius around nine different 
schools in the State. 

v Nine other States have set limits upon the proximity. -of saloons 
*t« schools, but since the law applies to city as well as country, the 
distances set are much less. Tho distance is 200 foot in Connecticut, 
N^w Hampshire, Now York, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 300 feet 
in Oregon' and Wisconsin, and formerly in Utah; 5 400 feet, in Massa- 
i chusetts. South Dakota prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquor in 
4 the same block with any school or in any block adjacent to it. 

Exceptions to the operation of these statutes are rather frequent 
and apply chiefly to hotels and renewals of license. In Connecticut 
the renewals are, however, subject to the discretion of the county 
commissioners. As a result of this law the supreme court of the 
State was called upon in October, 190$, to pass on the appeal of 
v John Schusler frojn the decision of (lie county commissioners of 
Hartford County in refusing to renew a license for a location at. 
which he had been retailing liquor for the past 10 years. The refusal 
of the commissioners was based upon the fact that a parochial 
school had been opened about a year previous on a site only 75 feet 
from the appellant s place of business. That tho said commissioners 
had granted a renewal in another case within 200 feet of a school 
was held not to affect the present ease. The following dictum of 
the court seems especially important: "It was of no legal conse- 
quence that the site for th^sehool was bought years after the. estab- 
lishment of the appellant’s saloon, in close proximity to it, and 
after his becoming (lie owner of the saloon propertjV’ 

In New Hampshire hotels and drug stores occupied os such on 
January 1, prior to the passage of the "dry-zone” law, are not 
affected New York exempts from the statute hotels and saloons 
established prior to March 23, 1890, or established prior to the occu- 
pation of any premises within 200 feet for church or school pur- 
poses. Rhode Island exempts taverns; Vermont, drug stores and 
inns. In Wisconsin the use of retail liquor licenses is prohibited 
except in buildings where such a license was in effect on June 30, 
1905. Even then, after two and a half years had passed from the 
| time tho law went into effect , a remonstrance signed by a majority 
of the parents or guardians of children enrolled in any public or 
I parochial school was sufficient to prevent any license from being 

j issued to permit business within 300 feet of said school. This 

| * Oregon has since passed a prohibition law, and the entire’ Slate will be dry after Jan. 1, 1917. 

* Repealed by ch. 100, Laws of 1911. 
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remonstrance can not ufTedt drug stores, hotels, and restaurants 
established and main (aim'd a* such prior to February*!, «, " 

Turning from what is perhaps dominfantly moral hygiene, thoro is 
noted less solicitude over ‘the purely physical hygiene i»f the school 
site. A regulation of the Delaware State Board of Health forbids 
that any stable, pigpen, or other building liable to become a nuisance* 
bo placed within 200 feet of him- schoolhouse or. within 100 fceFid. 
the school yard. The Indiana fiw savs there must, bo no steam 
railroads, livery stables, hams used for breeding purposes, noisy 
industries, or unheahhful conditions within ,100 fee i ofschools; 1 thb 
Rhode Island law states that no swine shell he kept or any other 
nuisance permitted will tin 100 feet of any schoolhouse or of any 
fence inclosing the yard of a schoolhouse; tin- Vermont Board of 
Health protects 'sehoolhouses. if in n village, from mdses and* un- 
savory odors. Tin' Minnesota Department of Kdtjeation i fired s tlnit 
no part of a school site shall he within 100 feet of steam railroads 
or manufacturing plants w hich may be sources of noise or ? smuke, 
swampy places, livery stables- or other buildings which* mu ay la* 
sources of unhoalthful conditions. The New Hampshire* statute 
runs: . . *> r 

If any person slmll \i*o a hniMinj; <t place near ^ dwelling li.-nw nr llyAi*', 
• # # fur a slaughterhouse, a place , u dej^Mt uf khvh ]>elis * -r ,-*hins. <,r f<>r lr> nu* 

tillow, currying leather, er carrying <-n any njlu'i he-incss ili.o i^uilcnsive t,. ilu- 
public, without t ho written penni^iun «.f the IumIiIi ^lli.vrs « : 1 1 lt * p.Wn. lieVliall 
forfeit $10 for each mnnilfpuch building m 1 place shall |T»* *> , 

In Wisconsin no lockup or place of tenijmrury confinement for 
insane persons or other persons under aiTest shall he erected within 
300 feet of a building used regularly or principally for school purposes. 
Nevada prohibits nil resorts maintained for the 'purpose of prostitu- 
tion within S00 yards of a school, on pain of a fine of $21 to £3(M) or 
imprisonment for 1 to (U) days, or both. The constitmionalitv of 
this law was attacked on several grounds in the case e\ parte Ah Pah* 
but the supreme- court of the State on December 30, 1011* upheld 
the enactment, with erne- qualification: That the SOO-yanMimit fixed 
by the school law should be reduced* to 100 yards after January 1, 
1012, by virtue of a clause in the crimes and punishments act. 

AceesMilittj of school site. The distance that a child may ha ex- 
pected to walk to school is difjerent in different. States. Most 
of tho laws governing transportation have come with consol id a- 
tion, but so many of these, laws arc permissive that differences in 
school sentiment have shown themselves plainly through this avenue. 
Transporting pupils to high schools is optional with Maine districts. 

* Hi® State board ofliealth has defined "unliPaUhfnl comlii Ions’* specifically hr demanding uroi^e of ,*>00 
flttt radfus about tho school site lo be free from "yjv.impy ground, Kfviy of stagnant water, cemetery, 
■laugh terhouao, fartfliier-reductlnu plant, eny business or manufacturing establishment wlUch engenders 
noxious odors or vapors or that pollutes tho surrounding atmosphere by smoke r* dust.” 


rr 

Any 

/riots in Ohio. may arrange for transportation. Any (Strict in Now 
Hampshire indy purchase vehicles. for tha purpose.' Where tho law \ 
mandatory, it is* often *too indefinite. For instance, every Con- 
necticut town, in which a school lu\? been discontinued, or ih which a 
conjuration, of districts has occurred, '"shall ffirnish, whenever 
r necessary, by transport at ihh .or .otherwise, school accommodations ! 

1 ( ^ T(vr >* °hild over 7 and under JO years of age can attend school/' 

In^owa, outside of. consolidated districts, transportation is optional 
‘with the distinct for pupils living-/* At ah unreasonable distance/* j 
The decisions of Sta*te Superintendents Higgs and I)oyoe in the eases 
; . of Arnold et al. r. Sclvpol Township of Kiehlai^ and PJtine v. School 
Township of Amsterdam, have defined J $ miles as the approximate 
limit* of a T«fsonahlc distance. Consolidated districts in Colorado 
may transport pupils who live over 1 mil* from school, and in .Mis- 
souri any dist riet. inn y carry pupils who haw over ono-ludf mile to go. 1 
Ih Ohio no district is under obligation to haul a pupil living le<ss ihaii i 
1 mile from school. In Now York tho matter bf transportation is 
wit fi in the discretionary control of tin* commissioner of education in I 
tfhe Exorcise of Ins ap|xdlato jurisdict ion. 

A half dozen of the States, however, have gone on record in a j 
• definite manner and with sufficient uniformity to suggest a conclusion. 

| In consolidated districts in Kansas and Minnesota transportation is 

j compulsory for children 2 mPes from school. M issouri compels trans- 

portation of all childmi over 2} miles from school in a consolidated dis- 
, trict \ I«depondent consolidated districts or central schools of town- * 

ships in Iowa must transport every child fivin&outsido a city, town, or 
village. Parents or guardians may be compelled to carry children 2 # 

| , miles to t Incline of school transportation and receive treasonable com- ^ , 

« pensat-ion therefor. Where the township system has been adopted in 

. South Dakota no elrild may he allowed 4 o walk over miles,’ but the 

transportation must he furbished by tho guard iuir at an amount 
t graduated /rom 10 cents to 45 cents per day, according to distance 
traveled. Indiana has made a discrimination on tho basis of the age 
of the pupil. When a chool is discontinued, township trustees must 
. arrange comfortable and safe transportation for all pupils living over f 
2 inUes from school, but thoso between 6 and 12 years of age must 
be carried when they five over 1 milo away. An interesting decision 
recently came frpm the supremo court of New Hampshire in tho case 
of Fogg v. Board of Educatjon of Littleton, wherein it waa.dccided 
that **it is unreasonable to expect or require'* a boy 9 years of age 
to walk over 4 miles to school. The action of tne board in refusing 
to maintain a conveyance solely for the benefit of this boy was 
' declared to be "unauthorized and illegal/* 1 i 

’ 7 ' \ 

1 A summary of the laws on consolidation of schools 1 a given In Bait, oil he Bureau of Educ., IVM, No. 30. f 
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The provision of Montana is that the site shall be “accessible” ; 
Vermont says that it shall be as near tho center of population as 
possible/ The attitude of Florida is that schools shall not bo closer 
to each other than 3 miles ' * unless for some local reason or necessity '* — 
a phrase defined in the regulations of the State board of education to 
mean “unless made necessary by local geographical features.” On 
y the other hand Kentucky declares that no point on the boundary of 
a graded common-school district shall be over 2J miles from die site 
of the proposed building. In Pennsylvania no pupil of an abandoned 
school shall be compelled to walk over 1$ miles. This implies 
liability of the district for transportation. In North Bakota the 
matter is settled by waiving the compulsory attendance require- 
ment if it involves making a child walk over 2$ miles to school. 

The distance of a child from school seems generally to be calcu- 
lated by way of the nearest public highway. Of course it is taken 
for granted in such cases that the school property abuts on an open 
road; but this hhs not always beeii true. South Dakota has found 
it necessary to pass a law demanding that schools be situated upon 
a regularjy laid out highway or upon a section line. In the latter 
case tho presumption is that a road will soon be opened leading tq 
the school. Indiana board of health holds that “all school- 

house sites shall be convenient of approach, either from a public road 
or Btreet.” Under the Wisconsin law the supervisors may be com- k 
polled to lay a highway to the schoolhouse; any trouble in the future 
has been guarded against by requiring that every schoolhouse site — 

obtained by purchase or grant shall be located and established abutting on a public 
highway or street, and no schoolhouse shall hereafter be erected on any site unless at 
> the time of erection of such the site shall abut on a public highway or street. . 

Size of the school site . — The size of the school site is subject to two 
* general classes of limitations, maxima and minima. Some States 
have not invested their school boards with the power of eminent 
domain. Most have hedged it about with careful restrictions; a feV 
have been very generous in bestowing it. * For example, Connecticut 
boards may condemn as much land as is needed ; Louisiana boards 
may condemn “space sufficiently extensive to answer tho purpose of 
a schoolhouse and ground ” ; in Pennsylvania ‘ ‘no new school building 
shall hereafter be erected without a proper playground being provided 
therefor.” The only tyoublo with these laws is that local boards are 
inclined to be too easily satisfied. # 

That maxima have been established so much oftener than minima 
possibly reflects a fear that through condemnation a citizen may bo 
made to suffer too much in th$ interest of the State. In at least three 
States tho maximum size of site is less in case of condemnation than 


4 otherwise it would be. Thus, in Nebraska a district may purchase 4 

H * . " 

[, . ’ , 
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acres of the school lands of the State for a site, but it can not condemn I 
over 1 acre. In Washington the corresponding figures are 10 and 5 
acres, respectively. Li Wisconsin “no achoolhouse site shall contain 
more than 4 acres unless with the consent of the owner of the land 
t&kon therefor.” The absolute maxima in certain other States, 
with or without the exercise of eminent domain, is as follows: Dela- ' 
ware, ono-half acre; Kentucky and New Hampshire, 1 acre; Kan- j 
sas, H acres; Massachusetts and South Dakota, 2 acres; 1 Maine, 3 
acres; Maryland and North Dakota, 5 acres* 

Sliding scales exist in some States. -In North Carolina only 2 
acres may be condemned to establish a new site, but if resorted to 
in order to add to an existing site the total site Bh&ll not ultimately 
exceed 3 acres. In Iowa 1 acre iB the maximum except in city, ! 
town, or village, where ono block may bo used, and except in certain 
consolidated districts and townships that possess not more than two [ 
sites, whore it may run to '4 acres, or even more under certain condi- 
tions. This last laiger Bite must be on a public road and not within 
' 30 rods of a residence, if the owner objects. In Virginia any school 
board may condemn not to exceed 1 acre in a town, or 5 elsewhere, 

1 'provided that no dwelling, yard, garden, or orchard shall be invaded, 
nor in an unincorporated town any Bpace within 100 feet of a dwelling, 

nor in the country any space* within 400 yards of a mansion house.” j 

Oklahoma boards can not condemn, but may purchase as high as 4 | 

acres of the public-school lands of the State. In Illinois no tract \ 
of land condemned outside an incorporated city or village shall be 
within 40 rods of the dwelling of the owner of the land without his | 
consent. - f 

The minima for tho different States run as follows': Delaware and 
Florida (outside villages and cities), one^half acre; Indiana, 1 acre; 
Alabama (for Stato aid on building), North Dakota, and South Dakota, 

2 acres. In Montana rural schools shall havo sites of not less than 1 
acre ; all others, not less than half an average city block. In Nebraska 
and Washington minima apply only to tho purchase of State school 
lands for sites. In Nebraska 1 acre is tho minimum; in Washington, 

3 acres. In New York the commissioner of education may control 
the suitability of a site as to Bize by the exercise of his appellate 
jurisdiction. One decision iB of interest., that of the Supreme Court 
of Washington, ruling that the condemnation of land adjacent to a 
school building for an athletic and play ground is a taking for * ‘ public { 
use, 1 ’ and hence within the statutes of the State providing for the 
exercise of eminent domain. In Ohio a law provides State aid for -J 
elementary rural schools of three classes, the amount varying from 


1 Id South Dakota schools giving courses in agriculture may purchase 10 ucres for sUe and demonstra- 
tion pur posy. ^ 
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$26 to $100 per annum. - One of several conditions for each class of * 
schools is the size of site, which ranges from 1 to 3 acres for organized 
play, school garden, and agriculture. 

Public playgro*md8 . — Some of the States are partially discharging 
their responsibility through other bodies than school boards. In 
Indiana the board of health and clarities in cities of the first class 
may establish, maintain, and equip 1 public playgrounds and public 
baths, and may exercise the right of eminent domain; but all school 
playgrounds fa the State must furnish 30 square feet for each pupil 
and be equipped with some apparatus. In New York school dis- 
tricts may acquire lands for public playgrounds and recreational 
purposes by vote of a district meetiog, and may levy a tax and issue 
bonds therefore Massachusetts has thrown this matter by permissive 
legislation into the hands of towns and cities. Virginia cities with 
over 10,000 population may, as municipalities, acquire a playground 
for each race. Many similar laws indicate that most of our leading 
cities will soon meet the playground problem aside from the schools. 

In Minnesota the State Department of Education has made a rule 
that no elementary school shall bo built upon a plot of ground that 
affords less than fifty square feet of playground per pupil. One hun- 
dred square- feet per pupil will bo required when conditions make 
it possible to secure this amount of land. 

Miscellaneous regulations . — The barbed-wire fence is illegal in Con-, 
necticut and New Hampshire on or around a school site, and even 
within <10. feet of the site in Iowa. Drainage also is subject to regu- 
lation. Good drainage is required in Indiana, Louisiana, Texas, and 
Vermont, The Minnesota Stato Department of Education directs 
that all schools'be situated "on high ground affording natural drain- 
age;” made land or land impregnated with organic matter must not 
be selected. In New York sites not properly drained or insanitary 
because of proximity to swamps and lowlands or other unhealthful 
conditions may be discepted by the commissioner of education and 
the district be directed to acquire another site. The Texas and 
Louisiana State boards of health require that all schools bo supplied 
with a sufficient number of garbage cans, kept covered and emptied 
daily. The State Board of Health of Vermont will not approve a 
site for a rural school unless it is protected violent winds.* The 
rules of the Minnesota Department of Education contain a sugges- 
tion well worthy of consideration. It reads: “To secure the best 
use of a site, it is recommended that notenore than twenty per cent 
of the entire site should be Used for the building, and that the build- 
ing be so located that. the entire frontage bo at least twenty per cent * 
of the site,” , 
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The common cup.— The most interesting point connected with safe- 
guarding the water supply of schools is the spread in the last five 
years of the revolt against the common drinking cup.* For a num- 
ber of years boards of health waged a campaign in this direction, 
but it was not until March, 1909, that any State took official action. 
Kansas was the pioneer, but other States followed rapidly, so that 
now oyer half of the entire number have cither a law or a regulation 
regarding drinking cups. Schools may not bo provided with com- 
mon drinking cups without transgressing the law in Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Nebraska, North Dakota, 1 West Virginia,* and 
Wisconsin.* The State health authorities have forbidden the public 
< rinking cup in Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 4 Mississippi, Montana,® New Hamp- 
shire,^ Jsew Jersey, Ohio,® Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 7 South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and Washington.* In New 
Wk the common drinking cup in “public places or public institu- 
tions is prohibited by regulation 3, Chapter VII, of the sanitary 
code. Jealous supei vision of the powers of the State board of health 
has resulted in statutes delegating to the board the power to promul- 
gate an order against common cups in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and New Jersey. Colorado has a law that should 
practically put it in one of the above lists, the statute forbidding 
common cups unless sterilized after each use. 

Several provisions that do not abolish the common cup regulate or 
limit its use. If public drinking cups are qsed in Texas, they, 
together with the water buckots or coolers, shall bo scoured and 
sunned daily, or treated with a 2 per cent formaldehyde solution.* 
The Ohio law draws the hue against tin cups or tumblers. 1 " The 
Indiana," and Louisiana State boards of health require that sani- 
tary fountains shall bo installed in towns and cities where thoro is a 
public water supply; the same is required of Ohio schools hereafter 
constructed, without any specification as to water supply. 

The common pail— If, however, children were at liberty to dip 
their individutfl cups inta the common pail, danger still would lurk 
i n the water supply. Hence some att ention has been given to the 

? xt , to «* «nd regulations In this Held up to July 1, 1912, Me Common DrMln , Cnpoan* 
Roller ToweU, I lib. Health Bull. No. 67^ issued by If. 8. rub. Health Service 

* Laws of 1913, ch. 22ft. 

1 Laws of 1913. 

! 8taU flea,th hm May 1,1912, p.W. Ch. 61, acts 1913. 

1 Bull. pcpt/Pub. HoAlth, Montana, vol. 6, No. 1. 

■ Hule Adopted Jan. 23, 1913. 
r Kul«adopled Jan. 3, 191X 
1 HiiW of State Bd. of health, 1012, p. 19. 

• School laws of Texas, p. 92. Hole State B<1. of health. 

14 State Building Code, Part 2, title 3, aec. 23. 
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receptacle for the toniporary supply. The Delaware State Board of 
Health does not permit any open bucket or vessel to be used for 
storing water in any school. 1 * * Open receptaclos are barrod by the 
State health officers in Idaho, Louisiana, and Oklahoma.* Minne- 
sota has decreed against tho comjnon pail, and the Indiana law calls 
for covered tanks. In Vermont faucets must be attachod to tho 
water tanks. 1 If running water can not bo had, the Virginia Board 
of Health allows a dipper to bo used only for dipping water from the 
tank or cooler; tho cup or glass used for drinking shall not be 
dipped into tho water. Tho contents of the receptaclo aro to be 
renewed every morning, tho receptacle, dipper, and drinking cup 
washed daily and sealejed with boiling watoi once a week. 4 In 
Louisiana the containers must be scoured daily. 

Source of supply, etc ,— Tho source of the water and tho disposition 
of waste are sometimes prescribed. In Indiana the supply of all 
schoolhousos must come from driven wells, or other sources approved 
by the health authorities. 6 Water from dug wolls can not be used 
in Minnesota, but tho schools must rely on tho public supply, tubular 
or driven wells. Idaho, Indiana, and Oklahoma roquiro that troughs 
0 or drains remove waste to a safo distance and that no pools or mud- 
holes bo left near wells. 

/The Ohio Stato building code is very specific. A gutter or drain 
of concrete or sewer pipe must bo constructed to carry all waste 
water to a distanco of 20 feet before discharging it. Pumps and 
hydrants shall be placed in tho center of a concrete or cemont plat- 
form at least 6 feet in diamoter. This platform must be 6 inches 
above tho natural grade lino and then graded up to within 2 inchos of 
the top in such a manner as to run all surface water away. Ohio 
is alone in its* effort to standardize the # amount of accommodations 
furnished. Where seworage system and water supply aro available, 
there shall bo ono sink and ono drinking fountain to every 6,000 
square feet of floor area or fraction thereof. Similar equipment 
will be required in the basement for each 350 or fewer pupils of 
each sex. 


V. TOILETS. 


Location of outbuildings , — Twelvo States have taken some action to 
regulate tho location of outbuildings for toilet purposes. Delaware,® 
Idaho, 7 Indiana, 8 Louisiana, 9 and Montana 10 roquire that outdoor 

1 16th Bleu. Rep. (1903-1010), p. 72. *■ School Law, p. 135. 

* 3d Bkn. Rep. of State Pub. Health Dept .J « 16th Blen. Rep., State Bd. of health (1908-1910);p. 72. 

p. 347. . 1 Reg. State Bd. of health. 

• Reg. of State Bd. of health, Issued May 1, * Bull., 1013, No. 52, U. 8. Bu. of Ed., p. 15. 

1911. * Public School Laws (1012), p. 127. 

4 school Laws, pp, 45-46. '* Reg. 20 of State Bd. of health. 
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toilets shall be situated not less than 1 00 feet from the well or cistern. 
Idaho further provides that no surface drainage from a water-closet 
shall be permitted to reach any well or cistern; Montana holds up the 
approval of plans in towns of over 1,000 unless the distance limit set 
above is observed. In the rural districts of Vermont toilets need be 
only 20 feet from the building. 1 * In throe States connection with the 
sewer system is required: In Louisiana, if the closets are within 
1,000 feet^of the sewer; in Texas, if the schoolhouse is within 500 feet 
of the sewer; 3 in Virginia, if water and sewerage are available* 
Mississippi requires that every building used for public school pur- 
poses shall be provided with two privies maintained in accordance 
with the plans and specifications of the State board of health. One 
of these shall be so located as to be adapted for use of the girls and 
the other for the boys. Kentucky requires that all schools and other 
“places of public resort,” not already connected with an appro^l 
system of sewerage shall construct privies proportioned in size and 
number to the persons and sex of those likely to use them. These 
privies are to be located “below the level, or draining away from, or 
as remote as possible from the well or spring,” and are to 1 k> modeled 
after the Kentucky sanitary privy or some other plan approved by 
the State board of health. 4 * All these requirements have been estab- 
lished by State boards of health, but in two States, Nebraska and 
Ohio, the legislatures have acted. In Nebraska the toilets must be 
placed on that portion of the site farthest from the main entrance 
to the building.* 

Ohio, on this point as on numerous others, has gone into the greatest 
detail. All vaults existing on premises accessible to a sewer shall be 
cleaned to the bottom and filled with ashes or oarth, and no such 
vaults shall hereafter bo constructed where a sewerage system is 
availab^p. No vault or septic tank shall be placed within 2 feet of 
any lot line, or 50 feet of any school building, orsource of water supply 
for drinking or cooking purposes. 6 Cesspools may be constructed 
only with the approval of the local or State board of health and in 
case no sewerago system is available. No tight cesspools can be 
placed within 2 feet of any lot line, 20 feet of any building, or 30 
feet of any source of. water used for drinking purposes; no leaching 
cesspool can bo placed within 100 feet of any dwelling or tight cistern, 
or within 300 feet of the source of any water supply. 7 
. Standard equipment for outdoor toilets . — Standardization of the 
equipment of outdoor closets has begun in a number of the States. 

' Rule of State Bd. of health. 

1 School Laws, p, S3. 

1 Ibid., p. 4A. 

4 See bulletin of the State board of health of Kentucky. Vol, III, July, 1914, 

• Ibid., p. 53. 

* State building cede, part 4,1 

’ Ibid., title 16. 
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In Ohio no septic tank or filtration bed can bo constructed until 
the site has boon inspected, and the plans and specifications have 
I boon approved by the State board of health; and no such tank or 
bed can be used for. the designed purpose until its construction and 
equipment have been approved by the same body. 1 Absolute central 
control and the ability to follow up plans and specifications into exe- 
cution makes an admirable arrangement; it disposcs.of the particular 
defect that was found to exist in the law creating tho schoolhouso 
commission of Utah.’ 

Waterproof receptacles are contemplated by the requirements in 
several States. The State boards of health in Idaho, Montana, and 
Vermont demand that boxes for outdoor closets be water-tight, 
i but Montana waives this regulation if tho vault is dug in soil ap- 
proved by the health officer. Virginia compels dry closets to be 
maintained in a clean and wholcsomo condition as standardized by 
the State board of health. Louisiana requires for closets not con- 
nected with a sewer system, a Stiles sanitary closet, cesspool, or 
septic tank. Now Jersey and Ohio, however, arc in advanco of most 
of the others in this regard. Tho State Board of Education of New 
Jersey requires that tho vaults shall not extend beneath tho floor of the 
closet, and that they shall bo built of concrete or brick laid in cement 
mortar. 3 Ohio’s State building code contains similar provisions, 
but goes further in stating that such a part of tho vault as extends 
beyond the walls of the outbuilding shall be tightly covered. 4 More- 
over, the vaults shall be given a half-inch coat of Portland-comont 
mortar inside and outside, and finally a cement wash, similar to the 
final step in constructing an ordinary water-tight cistern. Tho 
bottom of the vault must be from 6 to 8 niches thick. These tight 
walls Bhall extend 1 foot above the ground to prevent surface drain- 
age. The material used for urinals is touched upon in four States. 
The Indiana law stipulates that all conduits to urinals shall be of 
galvanized iron, verified drain pipe, or other impervious material 
draining into a sower or other place approved by health authorities; 5 * 
the Ohio law statos that all receptacles used for water-closets or urinals, 
and all troughs or gutters employed for any such purpose, shall be of 
certain waterproof, noncorrosivo materials ;* while in New York the 
same end is secured for new buildings through tho decision of the 
commissioner of education to hold up all plans that do not specify 
nonabsorbent, noncorrosive materials in tho construction of urinals. 7 
InNew Jersey the latrines must be of metal if plans are to be approved 
by the State board of education. » 


1 Ibid., title 17. 

* Sea p. 6, ante. 

■ State Building Code. 

♦ Part 4* title 18. 
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♦ Sohool Law, p. 138. 

• State Building Code, part 4, title 1L 

7 Circular letter of Aug. 1, lfiia. 
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Miscellaneous provisions. — Several other provisions applying to 
outdoor toilets are scarcoly capable of classification. In Idaho and 
Montana tho contents of the box must be sprinkled daily with dry 
I earth or lime during the school term and the receptacle emptied when 
two-thirds full. In Vermont earth closets must be prov led with a 
| box of road dust, sawdust, or ashes, and bo screened agu Tst flies. 

\ These regulations are by authority of the State boards of health. 

But in Utah tho law itself specifies the dry-earth system . i the 
I care of vaults. Tho vaults are to bo cleaned monthly during the 
school year and oftener if the local health officer thinks necessary. 1 
Tho statutes of Pennsylvania compel vaults to be cleaned or properly 
disinfected within 30 days after the close of each school year; the 
{• outbuilding itself is to bo scrubbed, whitewashed on the interior, 

\ and thq^vaults covered with fresh dirt or dry-slacked lime, within 10 

\ days of the opening of each school yoarj The only other State to 

mention the scrubbing of tho outbuildings is Louisiana, which speci- 
fies that this shall bo done at intervals of a week. A rule of the Dela- 
ware State Board of Health calls for vaults at least 3 feet deep, and 
i will not alloy them to be filled nearer than within 1 foot of the 
surfaco of the ground. Wisconsin and Minnesota state that the 
boys’ outhouse shall bo provided with suitable urinals. 5 Both these 
States are attempting to improve toilet accommodations in rural 
schools by making this a point to be considered in the granting of 
State aid. Indeed, if the electors in a Wisconsin district fail to allow 
tho necessary funds for maintaining a proper condition of the toilets, 
the town clerk at the request of tho school board shall arbitrarily 
add such amount to the district tax budget. 

In Indiana the board of health hn9 brought together several of the 
more valuable miscellaneous regulations of other States, modifying 
the form in a few cases. Both tho vault receptacle and the floor of 
tho closet must be of cement. 4 Dry loamy earth, wood ashes, sifted 
cool ashes, or slaked lime must be thrown into the vault daily during 
the school toi rn, and the contents of the vault removed twico'per ylar. 
The vault itself must bo screened against flies. An alternative to 
such outdoor sanitary closet is the indoor crematory closet, specifica- 
tions for which are given in still greater detail. 

Indoor closets. — For indoor closets very few regulations exist. 
Three States only have taken up accessibility of accommodations. 
The Ohio State building code, the rules of the Indiana State Board of 
Health, and a circular letter of tho commissioner of education of New 
York, each establishes a standard of one closet for every 15 females 

1 School Law, p, 32. 

* Purdon’e Digest, p, 008, 

* Laws of Wls. Relating to Com. Schools, pp. 9:i-04; Bull. No. 40, Minn. dept. pub. Inst., "State Aid," 

p. 5. _ 

* Bull., 1913, No. 62, U. S. Bu. of £d., pp. 16-17. 

. 
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or every 25 males, and one urinal for every 15 males. The Ohio law 
also demands that if buildings are over three stories, toilets bo placed 
on each story. Tn Ohio all forms of fixtures that do not permit the 
whole surface to be flushed are prohibited. Tho Minnesota Board 
of Health insists that water for washing the hands be provided in 
indoor toilets. 1 The State Board of Education of New Jersey will 
not approve plans unless, where running water can be secured, 
porcelain-bowl closets, and slate, corrugated glass, or porcelain urinals, 
properly ventilate^ are furnished. The floors witliin 3 feet of closets 
and urinals are to bo* of nonabsorbent, waterproof material; and 
suitable wash bowls must be provided in each toilet mom. In Texas 
all urinals and closets must be wiped with an approved disinfectant 
once a week.* Nebraska alono safeguards against disease bv special 
disinfection; after any contagious disease is discovered in a school, 
disinfection of indoor closets is to be accomplished bv tho use of\a 
5 per cont solution of carbolic acid or 3 per cent solution of liquor 
formaldehyde, while under the same circumstances outdoor vaults 
are to be treated by throwing into them milk of lime. 5 In Vermont 
the plumbing regulations of the Stato board of health must, be 
satisfied. 

Light and ventilation of toileU . — Nino of the State's have more or less 
definite rules covering ventilation and light; two of them by stat- 
ute, two hyuState education authorities, four by Stato boards of 
health, and one by factory inspector. Minnesota and North Dakota 
demand direct air and light from the outside for all classes of 
toilets. 4 Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, and New Jersey require that 
toilets be well lighted and equipped with means of ventilation inde- 
pendent of & system that ventilates the remainder of the build- 
ing. New York calls for independent ventilation of toilet rooms, 
and the Vermont Board of Health and the Massachusetts inspector 
of buildings* specify that closots and fixtures must he so located and 
arranged that no odors can reach any occupied rooms. In Minne- 
sota the vent in the toilet must bo placed at or near tho ceiling, 
while in New Jersey a wooden or metal flue 8 inches square must 
run from .the floor through the roof. Massachusetts requires that 
local vents for each water closet and for each 1\4" in length of slab 
urinals shalf be not less than 11 square inches, and shall bo connected 
with a duct of combinod area, having a riso of 1" to each 1' 0" run 
to a vent duct provided with mechanical or other approved means 
for maintaining proper circulation. Ohio with characteristic exact- 
ness requires that the seats shall be provided with tight-fitting 

1 State Health Laws and Regulations, Hay 1, 1012, p. M. 

.* Rule of State board of health, School haws, p. 92. 1 

1 Rule of Stato board of health, School Laws, p. 120. 

4 Himu Stato Health Laws and Regs., Hay 1, 1912, r 64; N. Dak. Gen. School Laws, p. 104. 

• flee " Regulations relating to the erection, alteration, and Inspect Jon of ncboolbouses.” Form b,1914. 
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! covers and a vent pipe shall extend 3 feet through the roof, such 
pipe 10 bo least 6 inches square for efery square yard or part 
(hereof of vault surface. 

, Indiana s Stuto board of health has recently brought together a 

number of points connected with indoor closets, and has gone into 
them in detail. Ono of them is special ventilation; another is the 
(prevention of the use of corrosive or absorbent materials in connection 
with fixtures; another is tho provision of lids for seats, and individual 
stalls fioili 10 to 20 inches wide for urinals; another is a requirement 
that urinals bo flushed os often as every 15 minutes. 

The common hweZ.— Prohibition of the common towel bids fair to 
spread over the country with a rapidity equal to the prohibition of 
the common drinking cup. As in the fight against the common cup, 
Kansas again led the way with a resolution of the board of health^ 
cfTeetivc September 1,1911.' Seven other States now have regulations 
abolishing tho common towel from schools: Wisconsin, by statuto; 1 
Indiana, Louisiana, Montana, 3 Ohio,* and Pennsylvania, 5 by authority 
of the State health officers; and Massachusetts by the State health 
authority exercised under a speeiiic permissive act of. the legislature.* 

, r l lie usual method is tombohrdi the towel from “public places,” but 
sometimes “schools” arc particularized. 


VI. PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE AND PANIC. [ 

j The blanket regulation.— Blanket regulations, or tho power to make 

such regulations that may mean little or much, aro found in 10 States. 
The statutes of New Jersey confer upon municipalities tho powor to 
make all needful regulations regarding fire; thoso of Florida put tho 
responsibility for proscribing adequate stairways and firo escapes 
! upoii county boards of public instruction. In Minnesota the State 

! Department of Education shares with the local authorities the right 

1 to specify moans of fire protection* The usual blankot provision 
runs, almost verbatim in four States: “All i.afls, doors, stairways, 

seats, passageways, and aisles, and all lighting and heating apparatus 
and appliances must \>o arranged to facilitate egress in cuso of firo 
or accident;” but this is not retroactive in any caso. In Now York 
Utah; ami Virginia it is enforced by tho approval of plans at tho 
hands of State education officers; in North Dakota there is no enforc- 
ing authority. The Massachusetts and tho Maine statute? contain an 

‘ Bull. Tex. Stuto 1M. of Health, July, |«l, p, 8. — = 

i Common drinking cups and roller towols, Public- Health Bulletin, No. 57, Issued by tbe U. S J*uK 
Health Service. 

4 Bull. i>ept. l'ub. Health, Montanu, vol. tt, No. 1. 

« ltutoof Jan. 22, 1W13. 

’* Hule of Jan. 3, 1013, 

• Monthly Bull. State Ud. of Health, Aug., 1912, p. 21M); acts of 1912, eh. SO. 

80042° — 16 6 

^ . . 
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equivalent clause requiring school buildings to have sufficient moans 
of egress and escape from fire, and tho Massachusetts supervisor of 
plans “may make such further requirements as may bo necessary to 
prevent the spread of fire, or its communication from any steam 
boiler or heating apparatus therein.’ ’ 

General construction . — New Jersey, Connecticut, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio have taken up tho general construction of build- 
ings with a view to fire prevention. In tho first^named State this has 
beon done through tho State building code of tho State board of edu- 
cation, which has the powor to hold up all plans by nonapproval; in 
Connecticut, Ohio, and Pennsylvania it is covered by tho statutes; 
in Indiana by 'the Stato board of health. Tho rulo in New Jersey is 
that two-story buildings of over four classrooms must have their outer 
walls of hard-burned brick, stone, or concrete, an Incombustible* roofj 
fireproof walls and fireproof floors to corridors; buildings of threo or 
more stories must bo of fireproof construction, i. c., wood may ho used 
only for doors, windows, window frames, roof rafters, trusses, trim, 
and finished floom. No Connecticut schoolhouso for pupils below 
tho high school may contain over two stories abovo the basement; 
for high-school pupils it may extend three stories above the basement, 
if fireproof, but all nonfireproof buildings of over seven classrooms 
must havo their outer w T alls and walLs separating schoolrooms from 
corridors built of fireproof material. Indiana limits the height of 
all schools to two stories above tho basement. In Piuinsylvania 
districts of over 500,000 inhabitants, all schools of two or more stories 
must be of fireproof construction ; in other districts this requirement 
applies only to buildings of over two stories. * 

Ohio, again, is much more detailed and somowhat more strict. 
Schools of throe stories — the maximum permitted — must bo fireproof. 
This allows wood only for floors, du[ors, windows, and tho usual trim 
of tho interior of rooms. The specified height of tho stories, 15 foot 
from floor to ceiling, makes it impossible, even with a basement, for 
cliildron to bo much more than 40 feet abovo tho ground. Fpimo 
structures are permitted only for single-story buildings, without baso- 
monts, with their floors not over f feet abovo the grado lino, provided 
also that they aro not within 30 foot of the lot lino or any other struct- 
uro and hot within 200 foot of the city fire Unfits. Thus it happens that 
many schools of one story and most of those of two stories fall under 
tho third typo of construction, which is denominated composite. This 
is the samo as the fireproof except for the use of wood as columns, 
girders, beams, and roof trusses. But if a composite building is 
erected in connection with one of fireproof construction, tho two shall 
e separated by fireproof walls, and all communicating openings 
arded by firoproof doors. Both fireproof walls and fireproof doors 
fully standardized by law. ^ No room accommodating over 100 
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persons shall bo located abovo the second story in a fireproof building, " 
j/ nor above the first story in a composite building. 

■; Spewil construction. — Furnace room and heating apparatus aro 

\ most (Jten mentioned under tho head of special construction. Fur- 
nace, or, and fuol rooms in Indiana schools must bo of fireproof 
construction ; the furnace, if located in tho basement, shall huvo a 
fireproof floor abovo it, but may nover be situated immediately bo- 
noath any lobby, corridor, 9tairway, or exit. According to tho Kan- 
t sas law, furnaces aro to bo covered on top with asbestos or masonry, 
—'and ceilings abovo furnaces aro to bo covered with asbestos. Tho 
furnace itself shall not bo within IS inches of woodwork. Ohio 
| allows tho furnace, hot- water li eating boiler, low-pressuro steam 
boiler, and fuel supply to bo within tho school building if they aro in- 
closed in a thorough 1} T fireproof heater room, but no boiler or furnace 
may bo located under '“any lobby, oxil , stairway, or corridor." f 

New Jorshy State Board of Education will approve no plans unless they 
show boiler and furnace rooms inclosed by fireproof walls, floors, and 
| ceiling, and all openings closod by self-closing fire doors. The State 
schoolhouse commission of Utah goes further still, and withholds 
upproval if the furnace or heating apparatus is placed in tho baso- 
mont or immediately under the building. Connecticut is more liberal, 
j requiring only in .schools of over seven, rooms, not fireproof, that all 

wooden construction about heating apparatus shall be well protected j 
by fireproof material. 

Approval of plans in New Jersey includes several other precau- j 
j tions in special construction. Ceilings in buildings over one story | 
slndl be (ff sheet metal or plastered on metal lath. All waste paper • 
i chutes shall bo of fireproof material. Chimneys may not bo started 

I upon any floor or wood beams. They shall be lined with cast iron, 

| day, or terra cotta pipe throughout, or, in the caso of large flues, \ 

with firo brick 15 feet above the smoke inlet. All timber must bo 
[ framed 2 inches clear of the brick of chimneys. Ventilating flues 
j ° r ducts must not touch any wood construction. Steam or hot* 

| water pipes, if protected by a metallic shield, shall be 1 inch from 

wood construction, otherwise 2 inches away. In Minnesota, when- i 
| ever furnace heat is in use, the* hot-air flue leading from the fumaco 

j to tho schoolroom is built of brick or of heavy galvanised iron 

covered with asbestos. In Indiana, chimneys must extend from the 
I ground to a point 4 feet above tho highest part of the roof, and the 
outside walls shall not bo less than 8 inches tldek. North Dakota 
| and Massachusetts have ah identical law to tho effoct (1) that in | 

new buildings no wooden flues or air ducts may bo usod for heating j 

or ventilating purposes, and (2) that no pipo for convoying hot air j 

or steam shall come within 1 inch of woodwork unless suitably pro- I 

tocted by incombustible material. / \ 

^ L - . J 
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Corridors and inner stairways .—' The story of abundant facilities 
for escape from burning buildings, blocked and worthless in the hour 
of need, has been told so often that five States have definitely tried 
to fort's tall disaster from such a cause. The laws are similar: StniA 
anti other passages leading to exits shall be unobstructed (Colorado); 
passageways shall be unobstructed (Indiana); aisles and. passage- 
ways leading to means of egress must, be kept open (Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island) ; no passageway' shall be less in width than the stair- 
way or exit to which it leads (Ohio). Corridors, stairways, and 
toilets shell be well lighted arhfically, and said artificial lights shall 
Ini kept burning when the building is occupied after dark (Ohio). 
Main corridors shall be at least 1 1 feet wide, and in buildings of more 
than eight rooms at least i;5 feet wide (Indiana). These provisions 
are statutory except those of Indiana, which are the decr.-e of the 
State board of health. 

* Tahi.k 3. — 7 Vof« rf ion atjai nut Ji it and jnn tic. 1 
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Number and situation of stairways. — So many States have decided 
upon true fire escapes,- i/e., some sort of ladder, Btair, or tube out- 
side the building itself, that the numbor and position of inner stair- 
ways have received attention in only a fow of the remaining States. 
The law of Texas and the Vermont State Board of Health agroo in 
requiring that in schools of over one story there shall be two stair- 
ways as far apart as practicable. Ohio .schools of fireproof . con- 
struction must have at least two Btairways located as far apart as 
possible and continuous from the grade line to the top story. Like- 
wise the basement must have two stairways as far apart as possible, 
leading up to the grade line. These stairways shall bo equipped 
with standard self-closing fire doors at each floor and surrounded 
with fireproof walls. Composite buildings aro required to have 
exterior escapes, while fireproof buildings are not. 1 Connecticut and 
New Jersey make the number of stairways dependent on the number 
of classrooms. In the former, schools of over soven classrooms, not 
fireproof, must have fireproof stairs at opposito sides of the building. 
In the latter, buildings of over four and less than nine classrooms 
must have two ^flights of stairs at opposite ends of the building. If 
there aro over eight classrooms, three or more flights must bp pro- 
vided, subject to the approval of the State board of education as to 
number and location, though one flight shall always bo near each 
end of the building. In Now Jersey all stairs rf new buildings must 
be inclosed by^fireproof walls and built of incombustible material. 

The winding stair. — One of the most common regulations governing 
stairways has reference to turns, whereas the breadth and number of 
stairs, and the dimensions of treads, appear to be fraught with so 
much greater importance. Circular stairs or winding treads aflro pro- 
hibited in New Jersey, Connecticut, and Vermont. All turns must 
be made by platforms in Indiana, New York, North Dakota, Texas, 
and Virginia. North Dakota stipulates that a wider step is not a 
platform, and Texas fixes 4 feet as the minimum width of the plat- 
form. 

Other stairway regulations. — Indiana, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, and Virginia forbid any door to open upon a stairway unless 
a pldtform or landing, at least as wide as the door, intervenes 
between such a door and the stairs. Indiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Texas, and Vermont require a hand rail oh each 
cade of the Btairs. "There must be an intermediate landing, i. e., a 
landing between Btories, in New Jersey and Texas, while the length 
: of flights is limited in Vermont to 15 and in Ohio and Minnesota 
to 16 steps. Ohio, Minnesota, and Indiana have 

i In oonposlto tmOdJnp, however, the basement stain put* W&ardefl by walls irf incombustfble 
I material from 0 to 12' inches thlok, according to the material Vaed, baaemerU stall* In all ease* are 

i J to he of stone, count, orison; the areaways aroundthese aro to be guarded « botnj^M by rajli^ 
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mum of three risers for a flight, compelling ^he use of gradients for 
differenced in floor levels that would demand fewer risers. These 
gradients must not rise over I inch in 12. The minimum width of 
stairs in Indiana is 5 feet; in Netf Jersey (oxccpt cellar stairs) and 
Vermont, 4 feet; in Ohio, 3 feet 6 infches; in Minnesota 3 feet. Ohio 
alono has set a maximum width for a single flight, 6 foot, Ver- 
mont sets a minimum total width of stairways at 20 inches per 100 
pupils. Ohio sots the same figure as for minimum total width of 
exits in fireproof buildings, 3 feet per 100 pupils for the first 500, 
thereafter a decreasing ratio, Whilo tliis appears to be much more 
liberal than Vermont's 20 inches, it must bo remembered that one- 
half of the required width in composite buildings is given to inclosed 
fireproof stairs or fire escapes, the other half to the main-service 
stairs. All runs of stairs in New Jersey and Ohio are to bo of uni- 
form width, uniform rise and tread throughout. In the former Stato* 
risers shall not exceed 7 inches, nor treads 12 inches, including the 
projecting nosings. In the latter the 'following limits have been set: 
* 

m Limitations of stair risers and treads in Ohio. 


Classes of schools. 

Maximum 
ho 1^1 it of 
risor. 

Minimum 
width of 
tread. 

Prlfhnry .schools 

Indus. 

6 

?» 

Inch*. 

11 

11 

10* 

( i rumumr school* 

Other schools 



Indiana also stands for a uniform rise and tread, viz, that which 
Ohio has set for grammar schools. All treads are to be covered with 
rubber or equally nonslipping surface (Ohio). New Jersey seeks to 
avoid slipping by specifying that corrugated metal safety treads are 
to be 'embedded, in concrete stairs. No closet for stoppage can be 
placed under any stairs (Indiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio), 
Doors to open outward . — About half the States have dealt in some „ 
rqanner with exits from school buildings. Tfffc various statutes and 
rollings touch in different ways the number of exits, their situation, 
their size, and especially the swinging of doors, together with other 
important topics. The following States require that all doors open 
outward: 


' Without additional qualification — Colorado, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New 


For buildings over one story— Kansap, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wisconsin 
, (all buildings irfeitiee). * __ 

For bufldiog^ with mope than one r^om — Florida, Mississippi, North Carolina, North 
Dakota. , V ; . 

For buildings with^ihore thap two rooms — New Ilampflhire. * 

Pablic school buildirlgs only specified— Florida! Louisiana. 

Public and private schools both specified — Kansas. t 






uLdM 







Outer doom only decided— Florida, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania (in old build- 
ing"). 

Outer doom and all others leading thereto — Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
| New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania (in new buDdinga), Wisconsin. 

To affect cities and incorporated towns only — Iowa. 

Leading from principal room and building— Nebraska (not retroactive with respect to 
! rural schools). 1 * 

j ^ double or storm doors are used in Indiana, the outer ones shall 
j be without fastenings, but held in place by spring hinges. 

Louisiana and New Jersey permit expressly the uso of swinging 
j doors, but in the latter State they must be provided with plate-glass 
windows. In Ohio double-acting, sliding, or revolving doors aro for- 
j bidden. Even those doors that according to law must swing out- 
ward shall be so arranged that they shall not in so swinging obstruct 
any other passageway. 

Doors to be unlocked . — With the exceptions noted in parentheses 
following, these States demand that all doors bo unlocked during 
Bchool hours: Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas (public 
j and private, if over one story), Michigan, North Dakota, Oregon (exit 
doors only mentioned), Wisconsin. New York, North Dakota, and 
Vermont provide that the standing leaf of double doors shall bo fas- 
tened with movable bolts operated simultaneously at top and bottom 
by one handle at a convenient height on the inner face of the door. 
All exit doors in Indiana must be unlockable from within. -In New 
Jersey all exit doors, and in Ohio all doors leading directly to the 
outside or simply toward the outside, must be incapable of being 
j locked so as to prevent their being opened by turning a knob or 
pressing a bar or lever from the inside. Rhode Island, while silent 
regarding exits in ordinary service, provides that all doors or windows 
leading to fire escapes shall swing outward and be unlocked during 
, school sessions. 

Nwnber of exits. There is more uniformity as to egress from rooms 
j ** to number of outer exits. In Indiana and North Carolina 

all rooms above fche second story must have more than one means of 
egress. The Massachusetts atfts of 1913 say that all rooms contain- 
. “8 10 persons, whether or not above the second story, shall havo 

more than one means of egress. Ohio makes two exits mandatory 
for each room in buildings of composite construction, one of 
these to lead to the exterior fire escape or stairs, the other to the 
corridor. All basement rooms used by pupils shall have an exit 
aside from the usual means of entrance and ©gross. In buildings of 
frame construction there shall be two exits from each room, one of 
them leading directly to the open with steps ,to the grade* Kansas 
requires that above the first story there shall be two exft s separate 
K . from those for the lower door, but suitable iron or steel fire escapes 



1 Tills affect* piacttoelly ell ratal tobooli, since the lew was enacted In 1877. 
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may, be provided in lieu of these exits. Maine requires only that 
there shall be two means of egress from each story abovo the first, 
while in New Jersey there shall be an exit to the ground for every 
flight of stairs leading to the first story. Connecticut demands at 
least ono exit at opposite ends of nonfireproof buildings containing 
over soven classrooms, and a fireproof door at the head of the base- 
ment stairs. n % . 

Width of exits . — The Colorado law reads that doors must have a 
width of 5 feet for every 250 persons seated within. North Dakota 
ignores the number of pupils entirely and compels all schools of over 
one room hereafter erected to have an exit at least 4 feet 6 inches 
wide. While the laws of all other States except Ohio make no require- 
ments, the latter State has worked the ground over pretty thoroughly. 
In tho first placo exit 'doors in addition to being level with the floor 
must not be less than 6 feet 4 inches high and 3 feet wide. The 
maximum width is 6 feet. ;Tho total width of means of egress from 
fireproof buildings is graduated, 'since this classification includes the 
largest structures, in the following manner: 

To accommodate not over 500, width of 3 feet per 100 persons. 

To accommodate 500-1,000, additional width of 2 feet per 100 additional pemonp. 

To accommodate over 1,000, additional width of 1 foot per 100 additional pernonp. 

The buildings of composite construction must have exits 3 feet in 
width per 100 persons accommodated. Frame buildings, being lim- 
ited to one story, are cared ‘or by two 3-foot exits. , 

Fire escapes . — Tho docisicn as to number, location, and .character 
of fire escapes is left more to the discretion of officials than anything 
connected with firo protcctiopi. Thus far in the discussion it has been 
mainly a question of the lav ) Jon stairways, exits, etc. Now it becomes 
largely a question of technica\ jvdgment exercised under law. Tho local 
fire officials in Iowa are allowed to determine the numbor of firo 
escapes, if more than ono is to be erected. In Indiana tho local 
or the State fire officials miy determine both tho number and tho 
typo of escapes, though tho i lore vital questions go to the chi of inspec- , 
tor of the State. In Virginii t, by State law, tho oily council in munici- 
palities, elsewhere the couni y supervisors, decide upon character and 
design of escapes. TheKor tucky law gives full control of fire escapes 
in cities of ovor 10,000 to t io local fire chief, Tho Michigan law per- 
mits factory inspectors, whenever they see fit, to roquiro schools of 
over one story to be provided with fire escapes, and to make out. 
specifications for the same. Tho State fire marshal of Maryland may 
compel the erection of such means of exit as he judges proper, and 
the commissioner of labor/ in Nebraska also has very largo powers. 
The regulation of fire escapes in New Jersey and Vermont is left to 
central administrative authorities— to’the State board of eduction 
in the former, and to the State board of health in the latter* Eleven 
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\ States rely in part or whofljjtupon administrative regulations, 13 upon 
statutory requirements, ' ~ f 

] Relation to height of bvtilding. — The height of the buddings affected 
j is of great consequence. The Maine, Massachusetts, and Maryland 
laws do not state what height of building is within the statute, and^ 
i the same is true of the administrative rulos of New Jorsoy and Ver- 
mont. The* Ohio low requires exterior escapes oven from one-story 
|j buildings, unless of fireproof construction. One or more escapes for 
all buildings over one story is tho standard in California, Michigan, 
and North Dakota. Only those over two stories are covered in 
, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Ne- 
i braska, New Hampshire, New York (except New York City), Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Khode Island, and Wisconsin. The Virginia 
law applies only to buildings over throo stories. 

Number of escapes.— In tho majority of cases the legal number of 
fire escapes is indefinite. The Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, and 
Wisconsin statutes speak of “one or moro,” and many other Statos 
leave tho inquirer in doubt. Scarcely a half dozen havo standardized 
I , their regulations on this point. .Illinois and Missouri schools must 
j! havo ono escape for ovory 50 persons above the ^ocond story. Penn- 
sylvania schools must havo two escapes if thero are over 100 peoplo 
above tho second story. Oklahoma is more strict, with an escape 
for every 30 above tho second story; Nobraska cuts tho number to 
25. New Hampshiro adopts a different basis, viz, ono escape for 
| every 150 feet or fraction thereof that tho building measures in length. 

: • Rhode Island's law directs that the escape or incombustible stairs 

] be at each end of the building. 

Accessibility . — Tho accessibility of firo escapes was to some slight 
extent discussed under “ Exits.” 1 This was unavoidable, since some 
of the laws mako no distinction between those exits leading to fire 
escapes and those used for ordinaiy purposes. Escapes are usually 
j reached through windows, but in Massachusetts, New Jersoy, and 

j New York doors must be used. In New Jersey it is provided that 

* the doors for this purpose must be cut to floor level. The means of 
access shall be one or more windows at each story in Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania; two windows 
at each story in Nebraska; and “at least two“'at each story in Wis- 
consin. North Dakota demands that the escape be accessible from 
each Bohoolroom. Idaho, Maine, and Missouri stipulate only that 
the escape shall be accessible from each story. In the following 
* States the means of access just mentioned apply only above tho 

| first sloiy : Indiana, New Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, and 

i Wisconsin. The Michigan law speaks of “landing and balconies at 

i each story above the first/' but does not mention their accessibility. 

j U ^ “ ' “ : ■ 

I m 1 Sttpp.40ind'41. 

: , ■ : 
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Prom the standpoint of the interior of the building, a few mis- 
cellaneous provisions relate to exits to Escapes. 1 In Florida the State 
superintendent has decided that all doors and windows leading to fire 
escapes shall be labeled accordingly ; and Vermont and Pennsylvania 
havo a similar regulation. According to tho Iowa and Oklahoma 
statutes* signs at all landings and in all rooms shall signify the locar- 
tion of escapes. Massachusetts fixes 5 inchos as the minimum height 
of tho lottors that shall bo used to mark each exit; Ohio compels the 
use of letters 6 inches high. In Indiana tho lower sash of windows 
must open outward or upward. Window exits in Ohio are indirectly 
prohibited. They may lead only to a type of fire escape that is not to 
bo used on schools. j 

landings for escapes . — Another point closely connected with acces- 
sibility of escapes is tho custom of placing landings or balconies op- 
posite exits. Platforms of some sort must connect with exits in 
Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nobraska, 

Now Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, ’Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin. In Ohio there must even bo* landings be- 1 
tween stories if necessary to keep flights from excelling 1£ risers. 
Massachusetts regulations say not exceeding 15 nor less than 3 
risers in stairs.’ No winders are permitted. Balconies must be pro- 
vided with railings in Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Wisconsin. Tho railing ' 
is to, bo 3 feet high in . Indiana, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. 
Vermont domands 2 foet 10 inches; Wisconsin 2 foet 9 inches. 

Ohio varies the standard from 2 feet 6 inches to 4 feet, according 
to circumstances. In Vermont and Nebraska tho space below the 
railing must bo filled in with some sort of netting. Commonly the 
rail is specified to be of tho same incombustible material as the fire 
escape itself. Tho floor of the landings has not beon overlooked. 

In Nebraska it must bo on a level with tho story, and in Vermont 
not more than 9 inches bplow the sills of communicating windows. 

In Ohio this is reduced to 7 inches. The size of platforms is 
mentioned in the statutes of at least four States; in Vermont they 
must be 4 feet wide; in Wisconsin, 3 fo«t 4 inches; in Nebraska, j 
as wide as the windows and 2 feet. deop; in Ohio, not less than 3$ feet 
square in any case, and under some circumstances larger still. The 
load capable of being borne per square foot of. landings brings out 
some difference of opinion. The Nobraska law calls for strength suf- 
ficient to bear a load of 300 pounds per square foot, but 75 and 80 j 
pounds is the average regulation as shown by the laws Of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, and Wisconsin. ' „ . 

Th$ materials of escapes . — It seems scarcely necessary to enter into 
a review of the material to ^e used in the construction of escapes, 

1 Rttaanow bearing on thJj paragraph are under “Exits" In Tabt« &. 
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ainoe the very term "fire escape" implies incombustible material. 
Most of the laws are carefully framed; such expressions are found 
as "fireproof," "incombustible," "iron,” "wrought iron," "steel," 
etc. The type of the escapes is very important and does not show so 
greaiuniformity. Aside from the discretion vested in certain execu- 
tive authorities, the statutes and published regulations of administra- 
tive bodies make possible the following summary of permissible 
structures for fire escapes'; 

Ladders— Idaho, Iowa. 

Ladders or stairs — Illinois, New Hampshire, Oklahoma. 

Stairs— Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, {few . York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, Wisconsin (not retroactive). 

Stairs, chutes, or toboggans — Nebraska. • 

.How made secure.— Safety of escapes is contemplated by several 
provisions that have to do with the method of fastening to the build- 
ing. Indiana requires that the fastenings extend clear through the 
wall. Wisconsin calls for the support of the stairs by the balcony, 
and of tho balcony by brackets. Ohio provides for three different 
forms or types of escape. One is supported by brackets from the wall 
of tho building. Another may run parallel with or at right angles 
-Ao the wall of tho building, and is independent ly supported by columns 
at a distance of at least 2$ feet from the building. The third is a 
tower 8 feet from the building, with^the stairs between any two ad- 
jacent stories broken into two flights running in opposite directions. 
Bridges connect this type of escape to tho building at each story. 

Extent of escapes . — When the extent of escapes is mentioned, 
aside from accessibility at different stories, it is principally to insure 
that the inmates shall be able to reach thq ground without delay or 
danger. Missouri, for instance, provides that tho escapes shall 
extend to the ground. Indiana requires a drop ladder 16 inches 
wide fronrtho lower platform to the ground. Wisconsin substitutes 
for the drop ladder a peri&ment balance stairway. Ohio interdicts 
the use of any outside stairway or fire escape unless it comes within 
8 feet of the grade line. 

Slant. — Slant is regulated in two ways. The maximum degree of 
slant is set down as 45° in Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, 
and as 66° in Missouri. The matter is settled in other States by tho 
regulation of treads. The maximum height and width of tread in 
New Jersey are 7 and 10£ inches, respectively. This tends toward a 
slant of less than 45°. Vermont fixes the angle satisfactorily with * ■ 
minimum tread of 9 inches and a maximum rise of 8 J inches. , Ohio 
does likewise with a fixed tread of 10 inches and a riser of 7 inches. 

Railings . — Handrails on escapes, apart from platforms, are re- 
quired on both sides in some States even when the escape does not 
diverge from the building. Vermont fixes a minimum of 2 feet 10 
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inches, North Dakota one of 2 feet 6 inches, Wisconsin one of 3 feet. 
Now Jersey lends all with a scieen 5 feet high on the outside. Ohio 
has a varying requirement of from 2 feet 7 inches to 3 feet 7 inches, 
tho distance to be measured perpendicularly from the nosing of the 
step! 


fj 


isceManeoiLs Tho width of escapes varies widely, as can be seen 
io following: 


Inched. 

2b. — Nobnuka. * 


22. — Wiflron«ii». 

24. — Pennsylvania. 

36. — New Jersey, North Dakota. 
40—44. — Ohio. 


So also is thero variation in standards for strength of escapes* 
Pennsylvania places 400 pounds as the load per tread; Vermont 
places only 200. Vermont figures throughout on a sa&ty factor of 4. 
Vermont, too, requires a strength of 100 pounds per step for the 
flight as a wholo; Wisconsin insists on 150 pounds; Ohio has several 
provisions of a like character. Escapes arc not to pass' a window 
unless unavoidably (Missouri); if they pass a window, the window is 
to be glazed with wire glass (New Jersey). All surfaces of platforms 
and shiirs shall bo of “rough diamond” to prevent slipping 
^Nebraska). Besides the stair escapes there shall be in each room 
above the second story a rope 1 inch in diameter securely attached to 
a chain over a window. This rope shall bo long enough to roach the 
ground (Pennsylvania). Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin, especially warn that all escapes shall be 
kept froe from various obstructions, such as snow, ice, etc. Tho 
doors to escapes must not be bolted or locked during school hours 
(New York). 

- Penalties . Penult ies are more consistently announced by the various 
States for violation of the laws on fire protection than for tho viola- 
tion of tiny olher provision in the whole codo of school hygiene. Not 
all of those have been noted in the examination of statutes* but some 
sanqplcs have been collected. Michigan is one of tho roost severe, 
with a fine of from $100 to $1,000 and imprisonment of from three 
months ^ a year. Imprisonment is not a rare penalty, however. 

Alarms and fire-fighting apparatus.- In five States schools of cer- 
tain sizes must have a fire-alarm system. Schools of.over threo rooms 
come under tho law in Minnesota. In Connecticut and Ohio (except 
one-story buildings without a basement) there must be gongs located 
in tho halls and operated from each story; but in Connecticut a bell 
in each room, similarly operated, may replace the gong. In Montana 
there must in all schools of over 30 pupils be a fire goilg operated from 
each room and from the basement. In Florida special gongs to be 
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| used for fir© signals only must bo capable of operaticm from both tho 
*J basement and the office floor, and a fire-alarm box most bo locat ed in 

t the principal's office. * \ 

One chemical fire extinguisher on each floor is required in Florida, 
Kansas, and Minnesota; ono for each 2,000 square feet of floor area or 
I less oncach story above the basement in Ohio; one on each story abovo 

jj the first in Minnesota (if there bo over two stories). Massachusetts 

requires that there be in readiness on each story abovo tho second pails 
of water or other portable apparatus, or a hose attached to suitable 
• water supply and capable of reaching any part of the story. Maine 
demands that each story above the first shall'bo equipped with somo 
portable firo apparatus or a hose attached to a suitable water supply. 
In Ohio a standpipe and a hose in th& basement are sufficient, unless a 
! 75-foot hose will not reach all parts of tho building, in which event 
other standpipes must bo constructed. In Minnesota, buildings over 
j two stories used for educational purposes shall, “when practicable," 

1 be provided with a fj-inch inside standpipe with sufficient lj-inch 
hoso connected therewith on each floor and sufficient pressure either 
j constantly maintained or available through pumps at a moment’s 

1 notice, or a 2i-inch metallic standpipe on tho outsido with accessible 

connections at each story. In cities and villages where there is a 
water supply, Wisconsin requires that there shall ho attached to firo 
escapes a 3-inch standpipe, but no connection must bo maintained 
except on tho roof. 

j Drifts . — The importance of fire drills has appealed to several 

States. Florida specifies drills for public schools only; Michigan 
1 and Iowa, for public and private schools*. It is probable that most 
of the other- States contemplate only tho public schools in proscrib- 
ing drills. Tho drills must occur as often as once a month in 9 of 
j the 11 States maintaining them; in Wnsliington, semimonthly; in 
Montana, weekly. Tho si/x> of schools that must practice the drills 
varies in the following manner for tho different States: 

Schools subject to law on escapes, exits, and firo- fighting appliances— Pennsylvania. 
Schools of over — * 

30 pupils— Montana. 

GO pupils — Vermont, Washington. 

60 pupils in average daily attendance— Ohio, Oregon. 

100 pupite — Kansas. 

| 100 pupils and oyer 1 story high— New York, 

i Schoolhousee over 1 story high — Iowa. 

j ■ Florida and Micliigan do not state any exceptions to tho liability to 
keep up the drills. Very little other direction is given for this exer- 
cise. The drills in Florida are to include movement with unob- 
structed exits and the diversion, of the lines to exits not regularly 
used, as well as the use of fire escapes. In Pennsylvania the drill is 
to include the use of .the escapes and other appliances. 
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VII. LIGHTING. 

Though the lighting of schools lias not received the stress in regu- 
lations and statutes that hygienists claim it deserves, the aspects of 
tho matter regarded in different States have boon to a considerable 
extent tho same, thus making a tabular presentation of some value. 

Tahlr 4.— Lighting. 1 




I 


States. 


Telaware. . 

Indiana 

Louisiana.. 
Minnesota,, 
Montana . . . 


New Jersey 

North I takota. ... 1 
Ohio . 

Pennsylvania ... . . 
South Pakula 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia; 


References. 


Sixteenth Bien. Rep. of State Bd. 
of Health, p. 72. 

School Law. n. 134; Bull. 1913, 
No. 52, U. S.lln. of Ed., p. If . 

Pub. Sdrwl Laws, n. 125 

Rules, Lept. of En., Bull. 5b 

Regulation 26, State Bd. of 
Health; Lawsofi9i3. 


State Building Code 

(leu. School Laws, n. 103 

State Building Code, jxirt 2, title 

School Code, n. 42 

Mien. Hen. orsupt. of Pub. Instr. 

(1910-1912), p 15.5. 

Raw effective July 1, 191 3; acts 
of 1913, eh. 1 il. 

Regulations Suite Bd. of Ilmtih 
Issued May ], 19) I. 

School Laws, pp. 43-44 


Light 

ratio. 

1 Dirco* 
t ton. 

Height of 
w in* 
duws. 

k-.. 

Color of 
i walls, 

■ ceiling, 
shades. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 


X A ma . 




L m a ; 
XA'ma. 
XVma . 

Lma 

^ Lma. . . 

1 * 

Lma 

XA'ma. 

XAma. . 
X A 'm 

XAma. . 
X A 'm 

XAma. 
X A 'in 

XAma.. 


(towns 
over 
l.OOUU 
Lina . . . 

(towns 
over 
3,000); 
Lma 

(towns 

over 

1,000). 



XAma..! 

XAma,. 




Lma 

Lma. ... 

Lma 

Lina 

Lma 


Lina. 

Lma 

Lma. . . .! 




X A ina . . 

XAma .. 

V 

XAma. 

Lma 

Lma. . . . 

Lma 


XA'ma . 

XA'ma . 

XA'ma . 

XA'ma . 

- 

LXBma 

LXBma 










i For explanation of symbols, see p. 


Light ratio . — Students of school hygiono have, as a rule, decided on 
1 to 5 as the proper ratio of window area to floor area, and legislative 
enactments and administrative ruh^s have usually followed this 
minimum. Tho standards in different States, so far as established, 
are oxliihitod below: 

1 to 4 — Virginia. * 

1 to 6— Indiana (if light ia from tho north), Minnesota, Now Jersey, North Dakota, 
Ohio (study, class, and recitation rooms, and laboratories), Pennsylvania 
Vermont (1 to 4 recommended). 

1 to ((-‘-Indiana, Texas. 

1 to 7 — Louisiana, Montana (all schools). 

1 to 10 — Ohio (play, toilet, and recreation rooms). 

It is not infrequent to find "actual glass area’’ mentioned instead 
of “window area:” Nyrth Dakota permits tho -use of roflocting lenses 
to offset a deficiency in actual lighting area; Now Jersey will allow 
a 10 por cent deficiency to be corrected by the use of prism glass in 
the upper sash. 

Direction of light. — Under the head of “Direction of light ” a nilmbor 
of possible rules may bo taken up. Children must not sit facing & 
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window (Delaware, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Toxas), A stronger 
provision is for light from tho loft, or loft and roar only (Now Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio,- South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia). Montana’s 
law for light is from loft and mu*. Indiana Is tho only State which 
has gono to the logical limit in protecting tho oyes of both pupils and 
teachers by permitting light only from tho loft, except for left-handed 
students. Tliis exception Is will u>ut force obviously, since nowhere 
have left-handers boon segregated Minnesota and Texas have also 
gono some distance toward unilateral lighting, but in Minnesota 
exception is made of those unusual classrooms over 24 feet wide. 
Texas demands that the main light come from the left in all i-room 
schools, and in larger schools as nearly .us architectural demands and 
tho systems of ventilation will permit. 

The Minnesota Department of Kducation Is the only body that has 
referred in regulations to the points of the compass from which light 
should come. This solitary instance in itself is evidence of the disa- 
greement that still obtains among those who have thought ami written 
so much on tliis particular subject. The Minnesota regulation is% 

Buildings nhall bo ho placet! that each room, except hucIi an may he herein nptvi- 
fied, hIkiII receive sunlight during wine part ol* the day, laboratories, manual 
training roomn. rooms for mechanical and Ircohand drawing, and other rinmiH not 
continuously used for recitation and study, may be lighted from the north. Light 
from tho east is m»wt desirable. Light from tho went holds second place. Light 
from the north as well aa from the south should be avoided in school rooms and 
study rooms. 

Height of windows — Closely allied to direction of light and light 
ratio is tho height of tho windows. Hygienic considerations apply 
especially to the height of their tops. Minnesota, South Dakota, 
aiid 'Vermont require that the windows shall approach as near the 
ceiling as possible under the usual architectural limitations. Indiana 
and Montana make the permissible difference in height of e, oiling and 
of windows not over 1 foot. Ohio makes it 8 indies, Texas reduces 
it to 6. It is apparent, nevertheless, that however close windows may 
como to the ceiling, a low ceiling in a broad room will prevent proper 
lighting. Ilenco wo find in Ohio that the height of tho window head 
abovo tho floor must always be 40 per cent of tho width of the room, 
if lighting is unilateral. And in Texas no part of a study hall or 
classroom is to be further friyn tho window than twice tho height of 
the window from tho floor, except where adequate skylights aro pro- 
vided. The height of tho window sill from the lloor may also bo of 
hygienic significance if the room is ventilated by windows. No 
maximum distanco from the floor is given in .any State, but the 
minimum is 4 feet in Indiana and Vermont, 34 in Texas. 

.Inferior color scheme. ■ Tho color of walls, ceilings, and window 
Bhades is deserving of far moro attention than it has so far received. 
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Indiana dirocts that tho shades shall bo of some neutral color, “gs 
blue, gray, slate, buff, or green.” In Vermont they are to bo gray 
or buff, two for each window, hung in the center, ^ that cither the 
lower or the upper half may l>b shaded. Minnesota has nothing on 
color, but lots dec hired that translucent rather than opaque shades 
shhll bo used. Indiana takes ground for a neutral color for avails aqd 
ceilings also, such ns “gray, slate, 'buff, or greon.” Vermont requires 
light gray r bufT, or greenish walls. r \ 

Miscellaneous'. — Among tho miscellaneous provisions there ari 
some in teres till g clauses from tho Ohio statutes on exposure and 
artificial lighting. No room containing windows for lighting any 
schoolroom shall lxo nearer than 30 feet to any op posit 1 .'' building, 
structure, or property lino, nor may windows used for lighting school- 
rooms open on courts, unless the wall of tho court opposite such 
windows is at a distance equal to the height from tl*e lowest window 
/fcill to the top of the wall of the building. This insurte th^t direct 
light may come from an angle not over ^5° from the horizontal. A 
similar condition Is secured as to areaways for lighting basement 
windows, by requiring lb at the .width of tho area shall ho equal to 
tho height from tho lowest window sill to tfio adjoining grado line. 

In Indiana, whenever any external object interferes with the proper 
lighting of a schoolroom, prism glass is to bo used for the proper pro- 
jection and diffusion of the light. 

New Jersey And South Dakota have tried to guard against cross 
shadows by directing that windows he as close together as possible. 
Indian^ confines ceilings witliiri the limits of 12 to 14 feet, and does 
not permit rooms'ovcr 25 feet wide. The window sash shall not havo 
°ver four lights, and the tops of all windows shall he square. 

If gas is used in Ohio schools there shall he a minimum of one 3 -foot 
burner — 

Per 15 square foot iloor area in auditorium^ and gymnasiums. 

Per 24 square feet floor area in halls and stairways. 

Per 12 square feet floor area in class and recitation rt>oms. 

Burners shall bo placed 7 foot above the floor line and on fixtures 
that do not move or swing. If electricity is used there shall he a 
minimum of 1 candlepower — 

Per 2$ square feet floor area in auditoriums and gymnasiums. 

Per 4 square feet floor area in halls and stairways. 

Per 2 square feet floor area in class and recitation rooms. 

Indiana Is loss precise, but calls for fixtures for artificial lighting to 
bo placed near tho ceiling and the rays to be deflected upward by 
proper shades. 
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VIII. HEATING. 


In tins section the apparatus employed for heating will lie ignored 
as far as possible, that the subject of ventilation may be left for con- 
sideration at its proper place. The consequence jg th at provisions 
affecting heating will hi- found unusually homogeneous. The primary 
concern is the temperature of the various rooms. Tliis is to be kept 
at 70° F. in all sorts of weather in Delaware, 1 * Idaho,* Indiana, 3 Mas- 
sachusetts, 4 * * * . Montana, 4 New Jersey,* New York, 1 Pennsylvania,* 
South Dakota,” and Vermont. 10 The statutes of two of these States 
speak of the “average” temperature as 70°, but the meaning of 
: ‘ ‘ average ” is doubtful: Possibly it means at some reasonable height 

above the floor. The required temperature in Montana applies 
only to schools in towns! with over 1,000 population. In Massachu- 
setts it applies to corridors as Well as rooms. Ohio makes a differen- 
tiation between rooms. 11 * The ln'aling system there must be able to 
maintain in all corridors, hallways, playrooms, toilet rooms,' recrea- 
tion rooms, assembly rooms, gynuiasfiiims, and manual training 
rooms a uniform temperature of 65° in zero weather; but all other 
parts of the building must be kept up to 7C°. An exception is made, 
however, in favor of rooms with one or more open sides, used for 
open-air schools. Indiana covers emergencies for which no one may 
be responsible by .providing that if tho temperaturo falls to 60° or 
below without immediate prospect of 70° F. being attained, tho •- 
school shall bo dismissed. 13 Tho North Dakota law merely roads 
that tho fresh air shall bo warmed to 70° F. 13 

The jacketed stove. — The abuses that arose a generation ago from 
seating pupils adjacent to a direct source of heat have largely been 
abolished; they went with the unjacketed stove. This insanitary 
contrivance has been disposed of in many States by modem require- 
ments regarding ventilation which the unjacketed stove can not 
meet. But in a few cases actual prohibitory legislation or ruling 
has been judged necessary. Indiana demands a jacket oi two sheets 
not less than tliroe-fourths of 1 inch apart. 14 The outer sheet is to- 

1 Rule State lid. of Health, Sixteenth nien. Rep. State Iltf. of Health, p. 72. 

* Rule XXXIX of Slale Hd. of Health. 

» • School Haw, p. 13S. 

4 Ruler: of inspector of factories and public buildings. 

* Regulation 26, State (Id. uf Health. 

•State Iluilding Code. 

T Ruling of CommU. of Kd., Circ. letter of Aug. l, 1912. 

* School Cede, p. 43. 

ft School Laws, p. 74, 

» Regulations of Slate lid. of Health, Issued May l, 1911. 

11 State Building ('ode, Part 2, title 3, sec. 21. 

** SehoofLaw, p. 136. 9 

u General School Laws, p. 103._ 

• « Bull*, 1913, No. 52, U. a. Ru’ of Ed., p. 12. 
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consist, of heavy galvanized iron, or other equally durable material, 
and to lie lined with sheet asbestos; the imior jacket shall be of tin 
or sAmc “equally efficient” metal. Tlie jacket is to extend to the 
floor and he not less than 3 inches from the stove. 

Pennsylvania demands merely some sort of a jacket.' Delaware 
permits the alternative of jacketing the stove or seating pupils at 
least. (» feet, away from it. In South Dakota no plans will l>e approved, 
by the State superintendent unless stoves^have a metal jacket extend-* 
ing 1 foot or 2 fee.t above the stove, with arches around the. bottom 
extending 8 or 10 inches from -the floor. 5 All ventilating stoves in 
Ohio schools (and ventilation is required in every school) must, havo 
a jacket of galvanized or black iron, extending from a jwint, 4 inches' 

' above the stove to the cast-iron tray on which ‘the stove stands. 
Tins tray must, he 3 inches high and of the same size as the. inclosing 
jacket. 5 North Dakota tries to abolish t lie unjacketed '■stovo by 
State aid. 4 Minnesota uses the same, force to secure a shield of Russia 
iron or copper-plated steel, with a lining of asbestos and an inside 
lining of tin, with an ample air space between. Such a shield must 
stand <> inches away from the stove and the lower edge must bo not 
loss than 12 inches above the floor. 8 

MiscMinrous . --Pupils are to ho protected from drafts, too, accord- 
ing to a few provisions. Vermont, and Massachusetts forbid drafts 
which result, in dilToreilfces of over 3° in temperature between any 
points on tho breathing zone of the room. All sources of heat must 
be so jacketed in buildings hereafter constructed in Texas that desks 
near the source of heat shall not be more than 5° hotter than those on 
the distant side of the room/and systems of heating either classrooms 
or study halls shall be equipped with a regulator which will auto- 
matically control the temperature of tho room jo within 2° of any 
set. standard." If windows are relied upoij fdr ventilation in Penn- 
sylvania, they must be equipped with some device to protect pupils 
from currents of cold air. The Indiana law prohibits direct radia- 
tion in study rooms, but it may be uscd-m-hslls, offices, laboratories, 
and manual training rooms. The Vermont Board of Health has 
advised that if the building is of wood, it can be made warm by 
usmg heavy building paper or filling in between the sheathing and 
lat.li with clean, dry sawdust. Pennsylvania inquires a thermometer 
in every schoolroom or recitation room. 

1 School Cede, p. 41 ' 

1 Bien. Hep. Supt. Pub. Instr., lfilO-12, p. 159. ^ 

1 SUto Building Code, Pvt 3, title 10, 1, 3. 

* State Aid to Consolidated, flraded, and Itural Schools. 

1 Bull. No. 40, Dept, of Pub. Instr. 

• Law effective July 1, 1913. 
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/ With; less than half the States saying a word bn ventilation^ and 
abouV half o|* thesq* using their power *■ drily, through approval of 
platy-tor new buildings, conditions are, far from wjh&t they should be. 
/Stable 5 s|lows thq'general status of the subject ?f ventilation to date. 

-- Table 5.— Fenft/df tow, 1 
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School Coda, pp. 43- 
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Floor space. — The figures given are p^obably tio t supposed to apply 
to assembly rooms, but to study and recitation rooms. This is stated 
plainly in somexrf the laws. Obio'is the only State which h$s varied 
Vthe amount According to the r age of the students. The minima in 
' square feet per pupil are as follows: - . 

Sq.ft,, ' •*’ * ' * " * ^ , 

12-North Dakota. ^ / ’ 

16— Montana, New York ^Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia 
16 — Ohio (primary grades). 

18 — Minnesota, New Jersey. Ohio (grammar grades), South Dakota 1 , Vermont. * 

20 — Ohio (high schools). ' 

35— Minnesota (moms for manual training or domestic science). j 

Air spate ,'— Minima in air space per pupil' may be fixed either in 
- gross or by specifying *the flopr spaco per pupil and also the height ‘ 
of coiling. Where the two methods havo boon combined, it some- 
times happens that the air space roquired is greater than the product 
of minimal floor space and height of coiling; hence* at least one of 
the minima must be exceeded. Where ^his is the case thq figures . 
in ’parentheses jire,given to indicate the'legal minima in floor space 
and celling haight. ’ Tho numerals at. tho beginning of each linq 
below is tho minimum cubic foet’of airspace per pupil 1 
Cu. ft. * . , * 

200 — Loui si a n a, Montana, New York, North Dakota (12 by 12) Ohio (primary 
grades), Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Virginia (12 by 16). 

'1216 — Minnesota, New Jersey, South Dakota. 4* 

225-^1 ndiana, Ohio (grammar grades), Oklahoma. / 

250 — Montana (towns over 1,000), Ohio (bigli schools). * 

Ohio has also a varying arrangement for ceilings, significant for 
fighting as well as for ventilation. The minimum height for toilet, i 
play, 'and recreation rooms is 8 feet; for all other rooms not less than 
half tho averago width of the room, and in no case less than 10 feet. 

' Rate of air change — ^Nothing in school hygiene is more convention- 
alized than the amount of fresh air per pupil per minute. Thirty cubic 
t feet is the standard in all the States listed in fhis column of Table 5, 
with the exception of Ohio. The requirement is not unconditional, 
however, in each case. In Pennsylvania it. does npt affect even ‘the 
niw buildings which aro^ohjy orib story high and cost less than 
$4,000. The possibility of tho uso of windows is suggested by three 

* States that say nothing on windows in their legislative or admin- 
instrati ve 'requirements; Massachusetts holds for 30 cubic feet of 

, fresh air if the outside air is below" 30° F.; Minnesota maintains the 
30 cubic foet only when outside a#d inside temperatures differ by v 
over 30° F.; Texas' waives the minintum except in cqJd weather. 
There is also a rule of the Texas State Board of Health that 50 cubic 

* » > 1 State Bd. of Health, Bull.; July, 1913, p. S7, par, 103. 
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tet^p&r minute shall/ be furnished, huththe legislative enactment 
calling for 30 cubic feet is so much younger as to suggest fchat't$e 
y. rule of the -board of health had, fallen 'into abeyance, if it weye ever 
*' effective. The' Ohio l£y states ; that the air in *11 parts of the build- 
ing, except corridors, balls, «$®d[ storago closets, shall be changed at 
least six times per hour.* In view of the minimum air Bpace per 
pupil tliiB wouldmcan fro'in^p po- 25 cubic feet per pupil, per minute. 

Kate of air change is measured- an various ways, sonjo of whic^j 
.^e^yo^y misleading. * Indiana alone has described how the calcu-> 
latioh is to be made' h 9 rules of procedure of fee State board, 

■ of health are as follows: The anemometer test shall be made over 
* riie foul-air vents, in^ the classiOoms) if jacketed heaters or gravity 
systems are used; ovep the ‘fresh-air inlet of the fresh-air room and 
the fre^h-air inlet in classrooms, if a plenum system is in use; at the : 

* ^resh-air intake and at the foul-air' vents in classrooms, if a double 
syBtefnof mechanical ventilation is' in use. In every tost five tead- 
ings-ahall be taken, one near each corner 'and one at the center of 
the air‘ opening to be tested. A deduction of 5 per cent shall be 

* made for a«griU in the air opening. The inlots in buildings of over 
1 one room are to be screenod with 8-inch gauge wire of 1 1-inch mesh. 

This accounts for t^he small deduction made for grill work. v ? 

* “ Location of inlets and outlets. -j^On the position of inlets and outlets, 

either in relation to* each other or to tho room, seven States have ljad 
''Something Jo say. They must bo bn tho same sijlo of tho room in 
Indiana ‘(in buildings, of over one room), Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and Vermont (usually)^ For the larger schools it is common to . 
fud the inlets placed well up on the walls. / In Indiana the height 
js not less than 5 feet above tho floor. Minnesota and Ohio, place 
inlets 8 feet or more above the floor, but Ohio -permits foot warmers 
^ in the 'floor* Vermont says merely that they must bo noar tho ceil- 
ing, while North Dakota goos no further than to forbid their being fc . 
in the floor* Vents are to be placed at floor level in Indiana, Minne- 
^lota, and Texas; at or near the floor level in North Dakota and 
Vermont; not over 2 inohea above the floo^line in Ohio; at tlje base 
of. the chimney in. South Dakdta: If the wardrobe is not separated 
from the classroom, the vont shall bo placed in tho former (Indiana, 
Ohio). "Itot warmers?' in the floor aro forbidden in Indiana, 
o'- Size (if inlets and- outlets, — The size of flues may be governed by 
their rel&tioaihip ,(1) to the size of room/ (2) to the size of other • 
fines^ (3) t6 : the size of registers/ Very different bases Ijave been 
adopted for the determination of size of flues in relation to sizo of 
loom* -Indiana 'requires only that ventilatijjrg ducts shall bo amplo ’ 
tomthdisaw the airfour timeS per hour, but the State board of health 1 
boa standardized with commendable -accuracy and has made some- 
;/ /IrW different requirements when the foul-air andsmoke yehts are * 

■ . * • * , ft 
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j • to‘wben they), Are the S&me or when a different system of 

: • ^Qtilation k 'employed. ; The cubic feet of air space in the room is' . 

■ 6 8“#®; but ifce$tag height is figured at 12 -feet, the minimum >' 

’ w e can approximate the -minimum ratio of cross section ' . 7 

•of inlet to floor area. For ope^room. buildings it Will ,vaiy according 
to conditions from about 1 to 650 to 1 tt> 650, which is considerably * 
leqs than in the other $tates compared in 'the next paragraph. F6r 
Uie larger buildings with plcnttm systems of ventilation , inlets may 
have a minimum cross-sectional area of 9 square, inched for each ■ 
occupant, while for gravity Systems the minimum is 16 square inches 4 
^er occupant. Supposing the room once again to have the. minimum v , 

• .' coding of 12 feet and *to bo' filled to' its 1 capacity of . one person per 225 
cubic feet of air space, the rktioyf cross section of inlets to floor area 
yrould.be aboift 1 .ip 3?K) for a' plenUm. system and 1 fa 170 for a * ' 

• gravity system. ■ i p ' ' , - . .. . ; “• " . ; 

For an ordinary -‘one-room school with a ja<Sceted stove and 30 1 

pupils in the room Vermont demands an inlet 24 inches by 30 inches- ’ < 

■ Ne^ Jersey fixes, 1 square foot per Ijt) pupils as the cross section of * j 
intakes. South Dakota and Minnesota ' make the size of intakes | 
| dependent upom floor arqa. ^By utilizing the minimum requiretnonte 
of floor-area per pupil, we can secure a ratio between the Cross sec- 
tion of inlets and tjie floor area for comparison .of Jhe four States as ' * 

• follows: * • ‘ ' T •, 


l 


1 to 10S< — Vermont. * ' t * ' A , •* / 

1 to ,144 — South Dakota. * 

1 to 160— Minnesota .(gravi ty system, cotinpctod with furnace or steam »lantl ’ / 

, 1 to 180—New^efsex. - J > ■ * ' * ; 

1 to 270 — Minnesota (plenum system). / ( * j ' 

1 to 400 Minnesota (buildingr of* luse than four' rooms with furnarce or iarketid 

„ . Btoves >- ■■ • ■ ~ ; - T/ 

results foi; Minnesota, At lunst, aro quite closely compilable 
with those for Indiana (see 'preceding paragf^ph). 

Absolute minima . Mirtfieso ta has ‘also yet absolute minima, regar 1- 
lesa of the^izo Of the r^om; -The* StajEo superintendent, in jiassiiig 
v# *P0A applications for State. >id,. will hoft}' for inlets' and yonte 
15 ihches* hr diameter for *ono and tvyo-room school^.*. These 
minima will maintain the" ratio 1 to. 400 for rooms 18 fe c t J>y 24 folat ' 
to 18 feet by 27 feet. Eor furhaco heat and ‘Kom^macjo' systems, of 
ventilation the State' superintondentTn granting Stalpaid stands or 
inlets and outlets 20 inches by 20 inches, 1 the latter perhaps c< n- 
taming a smokestack of 8 inches diameter/ The fixed rniiima or 
inlets and outlets in Indiana is 12 inches by 12 inches. T 
i Bylahye size of inlets and outlets j — ^Consideration of the* size of flues 
/ ip elation to size pf other flues means" a "’comparison of inlets e nd 
nutlets. Usually the requirement is that the outlets shall be at least 


IU 
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' «s large as the inlets (Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, South 
| ^Dakota). The State superintendent of North Dakota takes 
the opposite view. In Indiana, however, the policy is reversed 
according to the method of ventilation employed. If it is the 
plenum, the inlets may bo 10 per cent smaller than the outlets; if 
it is by gravity, the outlet may be one-eighth smaller than the inlet. 

Relative size of registers and flues . — Registers of the same size as 
| tho horizontal area or cross section of warm-air ducts are branded as 
| inefficient in Minnesota. Tho State superintendent asks for an excess 
of 25 per cent in register area over flue area, to compensate for 
grill work, whereas in Indiana an allowance of but 5 per cent ia made 
I for this factor. Registers for vents are declared unnecessary in 
Minnesota, and forbidden in Indiana except with stoves and heaters. 
The latter State permits an approved damper to close tho vent when 
t not in use. The Ohio law calls for vent^ registers 50 per cent larger 
than vent flues, if a register is used. 

] Windows or doors in ventilation.— A half dozen States frankly admit 

j their reliance upon doors or windows for ventilation. Tliis is soon 
in* the requifement that all windows must lower from tho top and 
I raise from the bottom (Delaware); that windows must be capable of 
being lowered from the top and the transoms opened (Louisiana); 
that if windows alone* must be relied upon they must bo readily 
. adjustable at top and bottom (Pennsylvania). More direct is the 
rule that doors and windows shall be opened at each intermission to 
flood the room with fresh air (California, Indiana, Oklahoma, Oregon, 

| Washington). 

Miscellaneous.— Miscellaneous regulations on ventilation can not 

* bo conveniently summarized because of their diversity. A few gen- 
eral provisions may be placed first: Thero must bo a satisfactory 
means of exhaust and “some form of forced ventilation in buildings 
of more than"four rooms" (Montana). There shall bo facilities for 

* exhausting the foul air “independently of atmospheric changes" 
(Netf York, Utah, Virginia). Rural schools which', among other 
things, instair “an adequate system of ventilation ” are entitled to 

| special State aid of $50 per year for three years (Wisconsin). Tho 

* State superintendent is empowered to fix the standards, and tho. 
. county and district superintendents are empowered to rule whether 

the standards are met. 1 The State board of health “shall also 
examine into and devise as to * * * the ventilation and warm- 
ing of public halls, churches, schoolhouses,” etc. (West Virginia). 
The velocity of the air introduced shall not bo over 300 feet per 
minute (New Jersey), or it shall be bctwecrl 300 and 400 feet per 
minute (New York). In a steam gravity system for each square foot 

1 These standards were briefly referred to on p. W. ante. 
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of horizontal area of fresh-air flues there must be 50 square feet of 
indirect radiation, and an accelerating coil equivalent to not less than 
20 square feet shall be provided for each vent flue (Minnesota). The 
object of the first part of this provision is the heating of the fresh air, 
a point that is not overlooked by the State superintendent in exam- 
ining petitions for State aid. Fresh air must bo heated before it is 
discharged into the schoolroom (North Dakota), The introduction of 
fresh air at the base of a direct radiator is prohibited (Minnesota). 
Each classroom must have separate blot and outlet flues (New 
Jersey),^ The smoke pipe from a jacketed stove shall enter the vent 
flue not over C feet from the floor (Vermont). An approved ventilat- 
ing stove is allowed in ono and two room buildings (New Jersey). The 
State superintendent in approving plans will expect the cold-air duct 
to be lined with metal, with the outer end so slopbg as to keej> it 
dry and all openbgs dfcreened against entrance by animals (South 
Dakota). In a plenum system of ventilation the air pressure inside 
the room shall be in excess of that outaido (Mbnesota). By a sep- 
arate system of ventilation through vertical flues, hoods shall be 
provided in all domestic-science rooms and chemical laboratories 
sufficient to conduct away offensive odors. This system shall be 
operated by electric fans if an electric current Ls available or by 
accelerating coils if steam or hot water is used for heating (Ohio). 
Gas plates or gas stoves used in connection with either cooking or 
laboratory work shall be connected by hoods with a separate vertical 
vent flue, in which an upward draft shall be constant (Indiana). 

Humidification ,"- One item cortainly merits the distinction of -a 
separate paragraph.- In Minnesota the State superintendent, before 
ho allows State aid to any school, requires that furnace heaters be 
supplied with a reservoir to humidify the air on its way to the school- 
room. If other simpler forms of .heating are in use, an evaporating 
dish or vessel must bo properly placed near the source of heat. An 
exception is made in favor of steam heat. 


X. CLEANING AND DISINFECTING. 

Ordinary and extraordinary cleaning and disinfecting. —Provisions 
for cleaning and disinfecting in relation to the school plant in general 
are considered here, since discussion of the special care of toilets and 
outbuildings has been shifted to the section which treats of" those 
accommodations. In over one-fourth of the States only has this 
important subject been controlled in any degree outside the districts 
themselves. Somo of the laws or regulations are almost model; 
others are wholly inadequate. State boards of health are to be 
thanked for nearly all that has been accomplished. Aside from 

^ m • ■ i ■ ■ i ; 
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Connecticut, * 1 Massachusetts,? Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin,* which 
prohibit by law spitting on the floor of any public building, and 
Louisiana 4 ahd Vermont, whore the hoards of health forbid spitting 
in any schoolroom, 1 2 States have entered this field ; 9 of these provide 
for regular or ordinary cleaning or disinfecting; 7 States discuss 
special cases. Minnesota is disposed of hy citing the unique require- 
ment that “each entrance must be provided with foot scrapers and 
cocoa or steel mats,” * while the State superintendent of North 
Dakota has a similar condition when granting State aid.® 

Treatment of floors.— Ordinary cleaning and disinfecting is coverod 
by all sorts of provisions, such as special treatment of tho floors, proper 
time for the work, prohibitions and prescriptions of methods, mate- 
rials, etc. All floors except hardwood or tile must be oiled twice a 
year, and three times if school holds nine months.- Oiling shall always 
be preceded by A scrubbing (Indiana). 7 All floors must bo treated 
with some rfhtist'jjtic dressing approved bv the. State analyst. They 
are to be scrubbeifRcforo each treatment, and treated often enough to 
keep down the dusv^Louisiana). 

Frequency of clea n inf— As to frequency of cleaning, etc., there are 
.the following standards; All-schoolhouses shall be cleaned and dis- 
infected before the opening of each school year;* tho janitor shall 
remove chalk dust daily and clean erasers outside (Indiana); floors 
shall .beawept daily; desks, wainscoting, windowsills, and.blackboards 
-must be wiped daily with a 1-2,000 solution of bichloride of mercury 
or a 3 per cent solution of carbolic acid; all schools shall be disin- 
fected “before the beginning of each school session” (Louisiana).* 
In rural schools floors, interior woodwork, and windows shall be 
thoroughly scrubbed and cleaned every three months (Montana). 10 
Balustrades of stairways and door knobs are to be wiped daily with a . 
cloth moistened in a solutjpn of formaldehyde or carbolic acid (Ne- ‘ 
braska). 11 Every local board of health shall cause each schoolhouse 
in its jurisdiction to be disinfected every- 30 days, except in vacation 
time (North Dakota). 17 In all cities a method of disinfection shall be 
adopted for the fumigation of schools at regular intervals of not more 
than two weeks (Pennsylvania). 1 * Pennsylvania further requires that 

* Acts of 1909, ch. 166. 

* Act approved Mar. 2, 1908. 

■Laws of 1911, ch. 407. 

■ School Laws, p. 126. -i 

1 Ball. No. 40, Dopt. Pub. Inatr. # 

•State aid to consolidated, graded, and rural achoola. * 

T Book of Instructions to Heajth Authorities, Issued by State Bd. of Health p 87 
•School Lows, p. 137. 

•Ibld,p. 126. < 

“ Lows of 1913. 
u School Law'p. 121. 

11 Laws pt 1911, ch. 63. 

11 Purdon’s Digest of Statute Law of State of Pennsylvania, pp. 698-699. 
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“all school directors, trustees, principals, and presidents of schools 
and colleges outside of cities * * * pay prompt and regular 
attention to the disinfection of buildings used for educational pur- 
poses immediately after the discovery of any communicable disease 
within said building.” * 1 * Floors shall be swept daily except on holi- 
days; -all wainscoting, window ledges, and furniture shall be 
wiped daily with a cloth dampened by an approved disinfectant; all 
removable rugs, cushions, and other upholstery aro to be thoroughly 
aired and sunned by removal from the building weekly (Texas). 3 All 
sweepings must be removed daily; furniture and woodwork are t/, be 
wiped with a disinfectant solution once a month and with a damp 
cloth once a week (Virginia). 3 All schoolhouses, before school opens 
at the beginning of each school term, shall be thoroughly cleaned 
(Wisconsin). 4 The new Wisconsin law of 1913 requires the use of* 
vacuum sweepers. 

Methods prescribed.-- -Prescriptions of method are as follows: 

* 'Cleaning shall consist in first sweeping, then scrubbing tho floors, 
washing the windows and all woodwork, including the wooden parts 
of sea^s and desks, and the disinfecting shall be done in accordance 
with tho rules of the State hoard of health,” dusting shall he dono with 
an oiled cloth (Indiana); windows shall he thrown open after .swoop- 
ing and the rooms thoroughly aired, disinfection follows the rules of 
the State hoard of health (Louisiana); the local or State board of 
health must approve all methods of disinfection (Pennsylvania); 
beforo sweeping, the floor shall be sprinkled with an approved disin- 
fectant solution, saturated sawdust preferred (Texas) ; no disinfectant 
solution is necessary, but the iloor must first ho dampened with water, 
damp sawdust, or damp paper (Virginia). . 

Practices forbidden.— Several very common practices are forbidden 
in some States. Dry sweeping is tabooed in Indiana. No sweeping 
can he done until aftoT dismissal for tho day in Indiana, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Virginia. The Jndiana State board of health orders that 
blackboards and erasers shall not.be cleaned by pupils, nor until the 
session is over. With a single exception every rule is of State-wide 
application. 

Extraordinary cleaning . — Extraordinary cleaning or disinfecting 
follows in.sevcn States immediately ujam the discovery in any school 
of any of a certain class of diseases. These are variously described as 
communicable,” il dangerous communicable,” “contagious,” n infec- 
tious,” and “quarantinable.” But three of the States have a special 
list of specific diseases that call at once for action. 5 Tliis list includes 

— ? * 

1 Rules and Kegtilatforu, Auk. 15, 1911. 

1 School Laws, pp. 92-03, 

1 School Laws, p. 45. 

< Laws of 1911, ch. 44; acts of 1913, ch. 274. 

* 6m published rules of boards of health of various States. 
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scarlet fever, smallpox, and diphtheria in all three States, measles in 
two, and infantile paralysis, epidemic spinal-meningitis, and bubonic 
plague in one each. In Indiana and Michigan it is only the rooms 
attended by the stricken child that must be disinfected, but in the 
other States the entire building must be closed and treated. The 
method of disinfection Is in the hands of the State board of health 
with one possible exception, and tills body has boen very careful in 
some States to explain everything to the minutest detail. Drawers, 
closets, and desks are opened. Books are stood on end, wide open. 
The rooms are made air-tight, kept sealed for six hours, then flooded 
with fresh air for another six. Corrosive sublimate solution may be 
afterwards used to wipe all clothes closets and dusks; for metal fix- 
tures a solution of carbolic acid in hot water is commonly employed. 
Formaldehyde Is favored by ‘most as the disinfecting gas. 


XI. FURNITURE ANI) EQUIPMENT. 

Two items of furniture and equipment at once occur to the mind as 
media with which the child is almost continually in contact during the 
school day. These are the books on the one hand, the desk and seat 
op the other. It Is with these in some form that most of the rules 
undpr this section deal. 

Books . — Two general classes of provisions affect books, (l) those 
which concern disinfection, (2) those that relate primarily to the 
hygiene of the eye. Rule XXI of the Idaho State Board of Ilealtlf 
states that school or library books taken to a house where Asiatic 
cholera, smallpox, yellow fever, infantile paralysis, typhus fever, 
diphtheria (membranous croup), cerebro-spinal meningitis, or scarlet 
fever exists, must be destroyed. The State law also says that books 
belonging to any district which happen to be in the house of a pupil 
when he is confined with a quarantinable disease, must be disinfected 
by the attending physician before being returned to the school. * 1 
Rules of the Wisconsin 2 and Nebraska 3 State boards of health are 
equivalent to that of the Idaho board. The Oregon board requires 
that under similar conditions books shall be destroyed or properly 
disinfected before being placed again in circulation. 4 Since Dr. L. B. 
Nice reported in 1911 that qine States disinfect by steam or bum 
badly soiled books, 5 it may well be that the above data do not repre- 
sent fully the present status. The statutes of Maine contain a useful 
provision that no second-hand books shall be . purchased by any 
district.* 

1 School Laws, p. 60. .. 

* Rule 11 . 

*8011001 Law,p. 121. 

* Statutes relating to public health, etc., p. 48 . 

* Monthly Bull., Ohio State Bd. of IlWUth, Aug., 1912, p. 2721 

1 Laws of 1909, ch. 131. 
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Alabama, 1 Florida, 5 Georgia, 8 Kentucky, 4 Louisiana, 5 Mississippi, 9 ' 
Missouri, 7 North Carolina, 9 Oklahoma, 9 and South Dakota, 10 legally 
authorize textbook commissions, usually of the State, sometimes of 
tho county, to consider in the selection of texts such qualities as 
printing, type, paper, binding, etc. Oddly enough, these commis- 
sions appear not to have adopted definite standards. 

Seats and desks . — On general furniture Dolaware is at least ex- 
plicit. The furnituro must bo niodom according to tho standards 
of tho State board of oducation, 11 but what thoso standards aro is a 
matter of doujA. Apparently they liavo not boon published. Min- 
nosota is tho only State that has legally adopted singlo dosks; 1 ’ 20 per 
Cent of all dosks and soats in each room shall bo adjustablo in In- 
■* diana. 13 Adjustablo furnituro is not spoken of in either tho Vormont 
statutes or in tho rules of the State board of health, but tho corre- 
spondence of tho latter body shows that tho schools at Nowbury, 
Groton, and Royalton havo boon compollod to put in adjustable 
soats. 14 Tho Indiana health authorities in each locality are chargod 
to soo that tho adjustablo furnituro is changed onco or twico each * ^ 
yoar to allow for tho growth of tho pupils; 15 and the Stato health offi 
cors make somo spocial requiromonts for cripplod children. Dosks- > 
shall bo “of suitablo sizo” (Minnesota). The Stato superintendent 
in South Dakota before approving plans will look carefully to tfl^^ . 
spacing of seats. 10 He will expect an interval of 9 inches from tf^^K 
back of the seat to tho odgo of the dosk in primary rooms, 10 inches^ 
in intermediate grades, 1 1 or 12 Inclios in grammar grades, and 1 foot 
in the high school. He advisos against the policy of placing different 
sizes of soats in tho same row. Tho Vormont Board of Hoalth de- 
scribes tho soat and dosk in somo detail. 17 Tho height of soat shall 
correspond to the length of the leg below tho knoo ; the seat must/ be 
horizontal or slightly curved, tho lower back convox, the upper back 
concavo; tho dosk and seat are to overlap slightly, and tho dosk for 
writing to slant about 15°. Tho Now Jorsey Stato Board of Educa- 

1 (Jen. Pub. School Ijiws. 

1 Digest of School I*aws, p. loo. 

* School Lavs and Decisions, p. 50. 

* School Laws* p. 338. 

* Sea. Laws of 1010, Act Mo. 30. 

* School Lavrs.p. 42. 

* Revised School Laws, p. 108. 

* Public School Low, p. 80. 

* Laws and Opinions for the Regulation and Support of the Common Schools, p. lfl. 

19 School Laws, sec. 225-235. 

11 Personal Letter of State flupt., dated May 7, 1913. 

11 State Health Laws and Reg., p, 64. * 

» School Law, p. 135. * 

14 Sixteenth Kept, or State Dd. of neallh, pp. 26, 25, 44. 

u Book of Instruction to Health Authorities, Issued by State Bd. of Health. 

11 Bien. Rept. State Bupt. Pub. Instr. (1910-12), p. 154. 

17 Regulations Issued May 1, 1911. 
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. tion includes the location of each pupil's desk and the toachor’s desk 
in the blue prints of the plans on which it passes, aud no soating 
arrangements may bo changod without the board's approval.* * Aisles 
at the side and rear of the room in South Dakota must bo at loast 30 
inches, all others about 20 inches. According to tho Ohio law all 
classrooms must have aisles on all wall sides. The minima for wall 
and center aisles are as follows: 2 


Minimum uidth of aisles in Ohio. 


Grad og. 

Con lor. 

Wall. 

j IT 1 mar v grades 

Inches. 

hichrt. 

17 

•»s 

: Grammar grades 

IX 

20 

m 

30 

1 1 igh-school rooms 


For auditoriums additional detailed provision is made. All seats, £ 
chairs, and desks for pupils in classrooms or auditoriums shall bofas- 
tenod to tho floor, unless less than 1(5 pupils are seated in the room, 
J'liot a word more about classroom soating, hut in assembly rooms 
(those accommodating over 100 persons) benches or chairs shall not 
bo loss than 2 J feet from back to back, measuring horizontally, and the * 
width of tho seats shall average 20 inches per person, measuring from 
center to center of soat arms. * Xo such seat shall bo less thau 19 inches 
wide, and if bonchos are used, 15 inches of bench length shall bo 
allottod each porson. In assembly halls no seat shall havemoro than 
six seats bctwoon it and tho aislo. Thus it impresses one that, while 
Ohio has more legislation on seating than any other State, the entiro 
effort has boen directed toward the prevention of injury or death in 
an emergency, rather than toward conserving the health of the child 
day by day. 

Blackboards. The Montana Hoard of Ileal th forbids blackboards 
between windows. 2 The Indiuna law requires that, they bo a dead 
black. 4 Tho Vermont Board of Health combines the two require- 
ments. There appears to be an utter absence of rules regarding the 
height of blackboards, though several State departments of educa- 
tion make suggestions. Those of South Dakota may be quoted as 
typical. “Tho following arc the best heights adapted to the various 
* grades : 26 inches for primary grades, 30 inches for the intermediate 
grades, apd 36 inches for grammar and high-school grades." 6 

1 State Building Code, 

* State Bulldhig Code, Vart 2, title 3, sec. 10. The same figures exaoUy have been adopted by the Ind. 
State Bd. of Health. See Bull., 1913, No. 52, U. & Bu. of Ed., pp. 17-18. 

* Regulation 26. 

* School Law, p. 135. M * * 

* Bten. Rep. of State Bupt. (1910-1912), p. 151 ** 
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XII. MISCELLANEOUS. 

! Z?a*m€7i&.— The basement has often been regarded as a legitimate 

place to dispose of the overflow in rapidly growing school systems. 
Tho possible dangers of basement schoolrooms are receiving recognition 
at present, and there seems & well-defined drift toward doing away 
with such quarters altogether except for temporary uses. Minnesota 
was the first State to take drastic action. A law of 1900 directs that 
in any city of 20,000 or more no basement room shall bo employed 
for “grade school purposes/* unless it is used exclusive^ for domestic 
science, manual training, or physical culture. 1 This statute was not 
made fully operative till the opening of tho school year 1012-13, thus 
permitting towns to adjust themselves to the new conditions, it is 
! . now made applicable to a school' in any locality, regardless of popu- 
lation. A basement room was defined as one “tho floor of which is 
below the surface of the surrounding ground on all sides of said room.” 
The Ohio State building code declares that all rooms used for school 
purposes, except those devoted to domestic science, manual training, 
and recreation, must bo wholly above grade line. The exceptions 
noted may be placed partly below grade if properly lighted, heated, 
and ventilated/ but all basement rooms used by pupils or public 
must have a waterproof floor. 

All two-story school buildings shall have a dry, well-lighted base- 
inent under the entire building, the floor of tho basement to be 
cement or concrete, and tho ceiling 10 feet high (Indiana). 3 In the 
smaller buildings, where the basements are not finished or not properly 
heated and ventilated, a swinging door with spring hinges shall bo 
used to prevent basement air from entering rooms or corridors above 
(Indiana). 4 

Foundations. — All school buddings shall have a solid foundation 
of brick, tile, stone, or concrete, and thorough ventilation between 
ground and floor, the latter to be not less than 3 feet above the earth; 
and all brick school buildings shall have a foundation of vitrified 
brick, or of stone, or have above the ground lino a layer of slate, 
vitrified brick, stone, or other impervious material (Indiana). More- 
over, no foundation shall be laid on filled ground or soil containing a 
^xture of organic matter.. A rule of the Vermont State Board of 
Health denies approval of plans unless floors of buildings without 
cellars are 2 feet above ground and free circulation of air allowed 
beneath. 8 South Dakota is satisfied with 18 inches.® 

* L*wj of 1909, ch. 52. * Bull., 1913, No. 52, U. S. Bu. of Ed., p. 15. 

* Part 2, titled. * Regulation* issued May 1, 1811. 

* School law, p. 134. • Bten. Rep. of State Snpt. Pub. Iustr. (1910-1912), p. 151. . 
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Floors. — Provisions affecting floors lobk mostly toward one end, 
viz, tightness. All toilet rooms, lavatories, and other rooms where 
plumbing fixtures are used, shall have a waterproof floor and base 
of nonabsorbent, indestructible material, such as asphalt, glass, mar- 
ble, vitrified or glazed tile or terrazzo, or monolithic composition 
(Ohio). 1 All floors of toilet rooms and others in which plumbing is 
found shall bo. of nonabsorbent, waterproof material, with nonabsorb- 
ent, waterproof base not less than 0 inches high and nonabsorbent, 
waterproof sanitary cove; wherever possible the floors of laborato- 
ries, domo8tie-scicnco\ooms, and corridors shall be subject to a simi- 
lar rule; floor coverings are prohibited except in the superintendent’s 
or principal’s office, rest rooms, or teachers’ rooms (Indiana). 2 The 
new law-in Texas reads that “all floors shall have their surfaces made 
impervious to water and germs by a coat of boiling paraffin oil or 
other floor dressing having similar effect,- applied immediately after 
the floor is laid.” 3 Floors should bo of hard, well-seasoned wood, 
closely laid, so as to leave no cracks (South Dakota). 

Interior finish. — lucent ream have witnessed the introduction of 
much greater simplicity into the architecture of the interior of all 
classes of buildings, to the end that, the collection of dust may he 
decreased. This is just beginning to influenee sehoolhopse construc- 
tion. Ohio has dono most in this direction, requiring (l) that all 
base shall he 6 inches high hud have a sanitary cove at floor lend,' 
(2) that all interior wood finish shall be small as possible and free 
from unnecessary dust catchers, (3) that door and window jambs 
bo rounded and plastered, except in museums, 'libraries, and art 
galleries. Indiana has practically .an identical regulation. The 
Texas law referred to in the preceding paragraph also provides that 
all interior woodwork shall bo without 14 such unnecessary fluting, 
turning, or carving as catch dust and microbes.” “Wainscoting 
should never be used in a school building, us it is insanitary” (South 
Dakota). 4 

Wardrobes and vestibules. — The Indiana law reads that separate 
and well-lighted, warmed, and ventilated cloakrooms, or sanitary 
lockers, shall be provided for each study schoolroom. 5 If separated 
from classrooms, the wardrobes shall bo separately heated and ven- 
tilated tjie same as the former (Ohio, Indiana ).® A cloukroom shall 
be at least 6 feet wide and have an outside window (Minnesota). 7 
New schools of one and two rooms must have a vestibule of reason- 

1 Stato Building Code, port 2, title 3. ‘School Law,p. 135. 

* Bull., 1913, No. fi2, U. B. Bu. erf Ed., p. 11. ‘Bull., 1913, No. 52, U. 8. Bu. ol Ed., p. 15. 

* Law effective July 1, 1913. i State Health Laws and Keg., p. 54. 

4 Bleu. Rep. State Supt. Cub. Instr. (1910-12), p. 154. 
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able, size (Montana). 1 Corridors when used as coatrooma shall be 1 
well lighted and ventilated C/ormont) 

Protsctwn from boihr expbswn.—JmuTimco against the horrors 
attendant upon a boiler exph>sion have been in the minds of legis- 
lators of several States when passing school laws. They have gone 
about the business in as many different ways. Maine looks to the 
engineer. It has enacted that a school, church, or other public 
building heated by a steam plant under or near such building, must~ 
employ to care for the same a person whose capacity shall be tested j 
by the local municipal authorities. 5 Massachusetts tests the boiler 
instead of tho engineer. Steam boilers in public buildings are to bo 
inspected as often as once a year,* both externally and internally, as ^ 
to general condition, safety valve, appliances for indicating pressure, ; 
etc.; and all boilers shall have a fusible safety plug of lead or some- 
thing equally fusible. 5 Ohio has decided to change tho location of / 
tho boiler if necessary* “No cast-iron boiler carrying more than 10/ I 
poinds pressure or steel boiler carrying more than 35 poun'ds presr 
sure shall be located within tho main walls of any school building.” 
llioso three laws regarding stomp boilers are no doubt only repre- 
sentatives of their classes, since similar enactments are to be found £ 
in a large number of the States. 

Rest rooms. Ohio has spoken on one very interesting feature. In 
all schools of four to eight class rooms there must be on© rest room I 
in all schools of .over eight classrooms, two rest rooms. The equip- * - 
ment of such a room shall consist of a couch, supplies for first aid j 
to the injured, 'water supply, and toilet accommodations. 

The school hock. Since Indiana has led the country in the move- 
ment for consolidation and transportation, it is not surprising that 
it has regulated somewhat tho hygiene of tho schoolhack. This 
vehicle must bo well lighted, heated, and ventilated. Twice a year, 
once at' the. opening of school and again at Christmas, it shall be 
* thoroughly cleaned and disinfected according to the rules of the 
State board of health. There is to be no overcrowding, but each 
child shall have a comfortable seat. I\>ot rests shall be provided * 4 

for smaller pupils if their feet do not rest comfortably on the floor! j 
Qliio has yet another provision that must be classed as miscel- 
laneous, becauso it may have a variety of bearings. No school build- 
ing shell occupy over 75 per cent of a comer lot, or 70 per ceAt of * 
any other site. 



> 1.&WS Of 1613. 

1 Laws relating to public schools, p. 49. 


> Acts of 1907, ch. 466. 
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